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The old masters combined many of the funda- 
mentals of composition in a single painting. We 
have stability here, finished by the triangular out- 
Une of the group, while the curved contours of the 
individual faces give the softness and sense of deli- 
cacy, necessary to the subject. 
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AMOUR 

Blondat 

This portrayal of love, Cupid, is very different 
from the conventional representation. It almost 
seems misnamed, unless one interprets love as Blon- 
dat Seems here to interpret it, as life. In all other 
painting arid sculpture, love is represented by fig- 
ures embodying curved lines. In Amour one finds 
truly a symbol of life. This is due.to the vital ver- 
tical line of the torso and arms. 
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An Appreciation of European 
Culture and Art 

By Brown Landone 

A PERSPECTIVE view of life and civilization 
leads one to appreciate more fully the im- 
mensity and the richness of the inheritance 
Europe has bequeathed us, and to recognize more 
clearly how small a part we ourselves have played 
in the making of the history of the world. 

"If the history of the world were to Mop 
to-day," writes Dr. Edmund James, "I suppose the 
place assigned to the American people in a volume 
of a thousand pages would hardly be more than a 
page or two at the end of the volume. The contri- 
butions we have thus far made to human civiliza- 
tion are, of course, comparatively few. Everything 
else and the initiation of most of what we have 
done, we- owe to Europe. 

Taking this perspective view, one under- 
stands the value of the material conquests of early 
man culminating in the Dawn of Magnificence in 
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2 APPRECIATION 

Egypt, Assyria and Persia; one appreciates the cen- 
tury long efforts of the Greeks and Romans in their 
Pursuit of Perfection, ultimately rewarded by per- 
fection of body among the Greeks, and perfection 
of law £ind organization among the Romans; yet 
one realizes that material magnificence and perfec- 
tion of body and organized law were ultimately 
broken down, because no spiritual idealism per- 
vaded and sustained them; one understands why 
civilization was compelled to undergo the many 
changes and modifications of the Period of Adjust- 
ment for it was necessary that the form derived 
from Byzantium and from the countries of classic 
times be carried to Western Europe and there devel- 
oped and idealized; one feels the necessity of the 
adjustment, — of producing a civilization which, 
though less ms^ificent and less perfect in form, 
should be vitalized by the virility of the Celts, the 
Teutons and the Franks, and spiritualized by Chris- 
tian thought and idealism. 

Thus one approaches the Renaissance — ^the 
time of intellectual awakening, mass Christianity 
giving way to individual Christianity; men begin- 
ning to recognize their relations to one another, 
their individual rights, and to demand a realization 
of national individuality 

These ideals once established as realities, 
all forms of culture — ^philosophy, learning, science, 
literature, architecture, art, sculpture, and music — 
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CULTURE AND ART 3 

developed apace, culminating in the Age of Attain- 
ment in the X^and of the French. 

But if one does not understand the values 
of perspective, one misjudges — assuming the nearer 
objects to be larger, or hearer conditions to be more 
important, than those farther away. 

England being near to us, in history, race 
and language, our great indebtedness to her peoples 
is readily recognixed. Speaking the same langu^e. 
it has been easier to read her literature, law, philos- 
ophy and works of science; being of the same race 
it has been easier to understand her institutions of 
government and her individual and racial ideals. 

The very foundation of our life — our per- 
sonal ideals, our national consciousness, our system 
of law, our literature — ^have been essentially depend- 
ent upon and have grown out of that which Eng- 
land has evolved and developed. 

In the same way we recognize our great 
indebtedness to the. science and industry of Ger- 
many, because Germany also is placed in the fore- 
ground of the painting of history. One out of 
every ten of our entire population is of Germanic 
blood. As a consequence, the German language 
had a prominent place in our schools long before 
other modem foreign languages were recognized 
as of value. 

Ten years ago there were comparatively 
few Americans who knew Italian or French, and 
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4 APPRECIATION 

until the last few years Italy and Fiance had not 
opened their universities to American students; 
hence our professors, going abroad, studied in Eng- 
land and Germany, because the schools there were 
open to them and because all knew the English lan- 
guage and many knew the German language. 

For twenty years our professors returning 
from abroad have taught appreciation of the na- 
tions in which they studied. Thus England and 
Germany have been brought very near to us and 
hence we are not so ignorant of that debt as we are 
regarding what we owe to other European nations. 

We are ignorant especially of the sources 
of English and German culture, for even they 
could not have passed on the treasures of time to 
us had not the learning and science and art of other 
^es and nations been preserved and developed for 
them by the Latin races during the Period of 
Adjustment 

If one gazes at a Japanese work of art in 
which the tree in the foreground is six times as high 
as the mountain far away, one does not conclude 
that a tree is larger than a mountain; one does not 
misjudge, because one knows the law of perspec- 
tive in viaon. 

Let us learn the perspective of history and 
civilization, so that we shall not conclude, merely 
because England and Germany are nearer to us in 
race and language, that we owe greater apprecta- 
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CULTURE AND ART 5 

tion to their culture than we owe to the culture of 
Italy and France, which from our viewpoint are 
farther back in the historic picture. 

How few in America think of our indebt- 
edness to Italyl How few realize that all the na- 
tions of the western world are in debt to her for 
many advances of the last few centuriesi 

Italy has been the teacher of the world, 
in mathematics— astronomy and all other advanced 
branches of the subject; in architecture — concrete 
construction and engineering; in phjrsical sciences 
— electricity and wireless; in mental sciences— psy- 
chology and practical educational methods; in the 
social sciences — co-operative movements, housing 
betterment, and criminology; in law, for out of 
Italy came law, adopted, adapted and augmented 
by the Germanic peoples, and ultimately formu- 
lated by the English, and then transmitted to us; 
in music — song, opera, orchestration and composi- 
tion; in literature — not only style, but subject mat- 
ter as well; the ideals and legends which later were 
woven into the literatures of France and England 
and Germany. 

One has but to review the dramas of 
Shakespeare to see how much of Italian thought 
and influence were worked into them; even the 
legends and stories of King Arthur, supposed to 
have originated among Celtic people in northern 
France, have now been traced farther back in his- 
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6 APPRECIATION 

tory to northern Italy; after a multitude of changes, 
after being adapted through the centuries to the 
varying habits and customs and ideals of the differ- 
ent lands in which they were sung, they were ulti- 
mately embodied in English literature. 

In music Italy has been the master of the 
world; even the great German school of music owes 
its inspiration, its refinement, its taste and its train- 
ing to Italian music and Italian masters. Haydn 
became the "master of symphony" under the fa- 
mous Italian master, Porpora; and J. S. Bach's work 
is characteristic because of his accurate study and 
long experience in handling the forms of the Italian 
concerto and the French overture; Handel's early 
development was Italian and it made him essen- 
tially an Italian musician; Gluck learned his tech- 
nique from Samartini and Mozart learned from Pal- 
estrina the art of inexhaustibly stretching out musi- 
cal compositions to include everything that came 
within his range; in his vast extension of the range 
of musical exposition, Beethoven's art was largely 
due to the French and the influences of the French 
Revolution. 

Does the American realize that even to-day 
the great European scientists go to Italy to acquire 
what they in turn pass on to us? Italy has the 
most advanced work in psychology and education, 
the most advanced mathematicians, the greatest 
civil and electrical engineers, and in advance of 
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ECCE HOMO 

Guerin 

The idea of spiritual life is communicated by 
the three long, straight, vertical lines of the drapery, 
extending unbroken from the base of the figure to 
the shoulders, £ind two of the verfical lines frorft ^Sie 
base extend to the very top' bf'the head. Even if 
the face were covered one would' recognire by the 
strong vertical lines alone, the consciousness of spir- 
itual life, the willingness to give up the physical 
form. ■■ ' ■ 
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CULTURE AND ART 7 

modem law and in criminology the Italians lead 
the world — many years in advance of other nations. 

But the Agt of Attainment reached its cul- 
mination in France. In France the threads of 
the cultures and civilizations of former ages were 
drawn together and woven into a composite whole. 
For centuries, the students of all nations cen- 
tered in Parte. 

France has given to the world, Bichat, 
Sequard« Cuvier, Lamarck, Pasteur, Reaumur, the 
Curies, Dumas, Gerhardt, Laurent, Wurtz, Ampdre, 
Becquerel, Camot, Fourier, F^nelon, Renan, Bour- 
get, LaFontaine, Rousseau, Voltaire, Hugo, Gautier, 
Molifere, Racine, Sardou, Balzac, Richepin, Rostand, 
Maupassant, S6guin, Descartes, Laplace, Pascal. 

France is the intellect of civilization; it is 
the heart of the world of art! 

And Art is, after all, the truest test of civili- 
zation, — because literature, painting, sculpture, 
music and architecture have been and are the only 
means by which one age or one epoch of civiliza- 
tion has transmitted or can transmit its culture to 
succeeding ages. 

Archaeologists are now agreed that the 
Egyptians must have had extensive knowledge of 
chemistry, as evidenced by their embalming; must 
have understood and applied the laws of mechanics 
to build the pyramids; and many archaelogists even 
assert that there is sufficient evidence to prove the 
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8 APPRECIATION 

Egyptians were well acquainted with the science of 
electricity. But none of this was handed down to 
succeeding ages. All that has come from them to 
us has come to us through their art; their architec- 
ture, the pyramids and the great temples; their 
sculpture, and their carved decorations. 

Practically all that has come to us from 
the civilization of Greece is its art; its dramas, its 
orations, its epics, its sculpture and its architecture; 
and they were preserved because they were works 
of art. Even the works of the Greeks in mathe- 
matics were preserved in the monasteries during 
that serious period of adjustment only because of 
the art instinct of the Christian fathers, the monks 
of the monasteries. How much we have lost of 
Greek science and thought no one can estimate; 
that which was preserved, as well as that which was 
preserved of Roman literature — averse, oration, law, 
and commentary— was preserved because the manu- 
scripts had been beautifully decorated. 

And what have we of the early Italian civi- 
lization, except their works of art — their literature, 
their architecture, their painting, their sculpture? 

Art, then, is the real criterion of civiliza- 
tion; because it is essentially the doing, and 
because it is the only means by which civilization 
can be preserved and carried on; it is the only 
means by which our present civilization can be 
carried on to the future ages. 
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CULTURE AND ART 9 

Every skyscraper in the cities of San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago and New York may be nothing but 
dust five thousand years hence; such buildings may 
not then exist, but future ages will have records of 
those buildings in art models, etchings, engravings 
and paintings. 

Art is the test of civilization; it is necessary 
that one understand it more fully and appreciate it 
more truly. 
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How to Understand Art— Its 
Simplicity 

IT is easy for you to undeistand art— it is very 
easy, for art is simple; art is very simple. 

Art is simple because art is great. Its sim- 
plicity makes it great; its greatness makes its simple. 

It is difficult to understand some paintings, 
some sculptures, some music, because they are not 
art. They are near-art only. 

Great art is understood easily because it 
represents life. It communicates something to you 
and it communicates something definite, — to you. 
to the critic of art, to the connoisseur, to the pro- 
fessor of the university, and to the untutored peas- 
ant as well. 

True art is universal, not personal. Being 
universal everyone can understand it. When a man 
nods his head, you understand that he means "yes." 
When he shakes his head, you understand that he 
means "no." The greatest scholar in the world 
understands this, and so does the most unlearned 
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man, — even the savage and the barbarian. Art is 
just as simple Emd just as easy to understand. 
because its laws are universal and are laws of life. 
You already know what they signify just as you 
know, that the nod of the head means "yes," and 
that the shake of the head means "no." If, how- 
ever, a university professor answers a question in 
such a way that you cannot tell whether he means 
"yes'* or whether he means "no," because of the 
multitude of words he uses, the foreign phrases he 
uses, and the use of extraordinary words not known 
generally, you have difficulty in understanding. 
Even if his reply is written, it is not literary art, 
although it is grammatically expressed by a multi- 
tude of words, a blending of phrases from various 
languages, and by expressions not heard ordinarily. 

A painting or a sculpture is not art even 
though it tries to communicate its message in a 
multitude of ways, by many combinations and 
blendings of lines and forms, diades, tints, "values" 
and "atmospheres," and by the use of perfect 
technique. 

Although art is easily understood, "at- 
tempts at being art" are understood with difficulty. 
If you do not discriminate between the flowers and 
the weeds you have no opportunity to appreciate 
the beauty of the flowers. If you do no- discrimi- 
nate between ait and near-art, you continue unable 
to appreciate the value and beauty of art. 
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12 APPRECIATION 

There is an idea general in America that 
art can be understood only by artists and super- 
cultured individuals. This is due to our newness. 
True art is great and theiefoie rare. America, being 
young, has not had time enough to accumulate a 
sufficient number of great art works to make art 
general among our people. They are found only in 
private galleries, or in a few of our museums. But 
we have had a multitude of works of near-art; con- 
sequently the mass of our people have not had an 
opportunity of seeing enough true art to recognize 
its greatness, its simplicity. As near-art is always 
confusing, it gives the impression that it is difficult 
of understanding. 

That you may be able to understand true 
art, — to realize how simple it is, and consequently 
to appreciate its value and beauty, — to enjoy it, — 
I add a brief presentation of those principles of art 
that I have classified during many years of study — 
principles and laws essential to all art that is great. 
I do this with the hope that my fellow-citizens — 
men who have been immersed in business and 
women who have Iseen concerned largely with 
other matters — that men and women who have 
not had the opportunity of traveling abroad and 
knowing the art of foreign countries, may learn 
how to understand it, how to value it, how to 
pass judgment upon it, — and above all, how to 
enjoy it. 
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ST. GENEVIEVE KEEPING GUARD OVER 



'■-' ; Chavannes 

Chavaanes communicates the feeling of spir- 
itual power by numerous straight, vertical lines of 
:^VJ^^ one is almost unaware, but which, neverthe- 
less, impress one with the consciousness of spiritual 
life and divine power. And this is great art — mak- 
•ing one feel the value of the lines without forcing 
them upon one's consciousness. 
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HOW TO UNDERSTAND ART 13 

It is indeed strange that I should under- 
take this task of explaining the basic principles — 
the science — the simplicity of art, for it is probable 
that no American, child or young man, ever felt less 
desire to learn how to understand it appreciatively 
than did I. This lack of desire to know anything 
about art — almost detestation of it — was the result 
of being "dragged by the hand" through the galle- 
ries of Italy, France and Germany, as a semi-invalid 
child. We visited the galleries merely because it 
was a pleasure, an exceptional opportunity, for my 
nurse and governess to see the masterpieces of 
Europe while educating me! 

Viewing scores and hundreds of Madonnas 
became as tiresome to me and received about as 
much of my attention as the telegraph poles that 
whirled by our train window as we traveled from 
place to place; churches and cathedrals seemed as 
much alike as the Madonnas. 

Nevertheless, certain buildings — the Coli- 
seimi, the Cathedral of Milan and the Cathedral at 
Amiens, the Dome of the Hotel des Invalides, the 
Royal Palace at Madrid, the Alhambra, the Esco- 
rial — did appeal strongly to me, although I did not 
understand then why they did so. And certain 
works of art — The Winged Victory, the Laocoon 
group, and the sculptures of Michelangelo — ^would 
have held me for hours, had it not been that each 
time I was hurried on to see "something else." 
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Once as I stood entranced before the won- 
derful Laocoon group, I heard the governess whis- 
per to a lady with her: "I must not allow him to 
stand so long before Laocoon, it's too horrible for 
a child's mind." And I remember I protested as 
I was pulled away: "It's not horriblel It's splendid; 
it all stands together, and it doesn't need a marble 
post to hold it UD, as that horse you like so 
well does." 

That, I presume, was my first unconscious 
appreciation of the law of balance; and as I look 
back, it seems to be the beginning in my mind of 
the vague idea that there was a science of art. 

It was only later in life, after extensive 
study of sociology and psychology, that I came to 
understand art to be the interpretation of life, 
either of the ideals of the individual or of the ideals 
of a people. And it was only after I had proved 
art to be based upon laws as definite and concrete 
as the laws of mathematics that I began to realize 
how easily others might be taught to appreciate 
and enjoy it. 

And since the essential principles of art are 
few and simple, you can easily learn to judge art, 
to distinguish between art and near-art. 

First; you must decide what true art is. 

There are, at present, many grotesque 
works of futurists, cubists, and impressionists; these 
works are based upon the assumption that art is 
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expression. If this were true, art would be very per- 
sonal, and very selfish. Self-expression is of minor 
importance. Although the artist has the innate 
right to express himself— that is his selfish right — 
he also has an innate duty to conmiunicate some- 
thing to his fellow men. 

True art is communication! The. boy with 
St. Vitus dance expresses something, but communi- 
cates nothing. 

Since true art is communication, it is uni- 
versal. It stands the test of all classes of people; it 
stands the test of all ages. 

If, on a Sunday, jrou visit the galleries of 
France, or Italy, or Spain, you find workingmen and 
peasants, art students and those who are not art stu- 
dents, great artists, great scientists, connoisseurs. 
litterateurs, and men of state, before each master- 
piece, each and all held by the message of the 
masterpiece. 

True art communicates something to each 
individual, cultured or uncultured, because the 
artist, either consciously or unconsciously, followed 
certain universal laws, — otherwise the work would 
not be a true art. Other paintings and sculptures — 
attempts at art, or works of near-art— attract only 
the few, or individuals of a certain class or degree 
of training. 

You can easily learn to understand and 
appreciate these laws, to love art, because the prin- 
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ciples and laws are as universal as the principles of 
human action. And laws of action are recognized 
by the uneducated as readily as by the cultured, 
often more readily. Expertness of technique is 
recognized by the trained mind only, but technique 
is not art, any more than the perfectly manicured 
fingernail is the man. 

If you study art as communication, all art 
becomes concrete, understandable, and enjoyable 
to all classes of people, even to the child. 

Does not the child but a few years old 
know the difference, although no word is spoken, 
between the negative shake of the head which 
means "no" and the affirmative nod of the head, 
which means "yes." 

Action in a horizontal line always indicates 
negation, or death to an idea or a condition; while 
action in a vertical line — up and down — always sig- 
nifies affirmation or life. 

These are two basic lavra of art. If you 
understand them in real life, you can understand 
them in art. 

And the business man can understand art. 
When he finds his ten-year-old son stretched over a 
couch, muscles relaxed, head hanging back over the 
edge as though he were dead, does not the business 
man know there is something emphatically incon- 
gruous, definitely false in the attempted assumiv 
tion of an attitude of sleep or death, if one of the 
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boy's anns stands straight up in the air with 
the hand vitalized and the fiist finger pointed 
heavenward? 

This vertical arm is a contradiction of all 
the lines of passivity or death; it indicates life. 
Recognition of this incongruity indicates ability to 
undei^tand that the attitude of the boy indicates 
neither life nor death, but a confusing contradiction 
of the two; it indicates ability to judge when art is 
good and when it is faulty; capacity to understand, 
appreciate and enjoy art. You, then, may know 
and value art, if you understand laws of human 
action, and if you recognize those laws as 
applied in art. 

Expert knowledge of design, light and 
shade, and color, and an understanding of the dif- 
fering viewpoints of artists, art critics and connois- 
seurs, regarding "atmosphere." "feeling," individu- 
ality, and truth in art, is not necessary in order to 
be able to judge what is good art, and to enjoy it. 

But it is necessary to understand how the 
picture or sculpture is built up, to understand mass, 
lines, the (actor of perspective and the laws of bal- 
ance, both of weight and action. It is just as neces- 
sary to know these to enjoy art as it is to know that 
an automobile must run on its wheels instead of on 
its side, in order to get pleasure out of its use. 

Ability to discriminate and name the exact 
shade of color of the body of the car is not neces- 
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sary in judging the value of an automobile; neither 
is it necessary to know the technique of the applica- 
tion of the color, the technique of the design, or 
the way in which the hood was pressed into shape. 
These are not essentials. 

So in art. a knowledge of color, shade and 
tint, even of technique, is not essential. Even these 
factors are not essential to great art. They may be 
present or they may be lacking. They are valuable 
adjuncts, but not necessary. Some of the greatest 
works of art show poor technique; some of the 
greatest paintings have little color. 

The significance of lines, mass, perspective 
and composition, however, are essential. They are 
all-important in sculpture; and in true painting — 
even though the picture has no coloring at all — 
they are essential. 

Moreover, they can be understood by 
every man, woman and child; they can be def- 
initely illustrated by lined reproductions of great 
works of art; while an appreciative study of varia- 
tions in light and shade, the harmony and contrasts 
and complements of colors, are not so easily per- 
ceived unless the student's eye naturally distin- 
guishes them or has been trained to dis- 
tinguish them. 

The first law of art is the law of life, and 
its true representation. 
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How to Recognize the Feeling of 
Life in Art 

CERTAIN paintings and sculptures give you 
the impression of being lifeless, dead, even 
though the design is good, the coloring 
exquisite, and the technique expert. 

Life principle is symbolized in life and sug- 
gested in painting or in sculpture by that which 
stands up — ^by that which embodies the verti- 
cal line. 

This is a law of nature; the living tree 
stands; the uprooted dead tree lies in a horizontal 
line; the living flower stands up; as it begins to die, 
even as it suffers from heat and lack of moisture, 
it loses something of its upright attitude. Every 
upright or near vertical position of plant, animal 
and man indicates virility or life; every recumbent 
attitude indicates passivity or death. 

Life lines are embodied in figures, in 
groups, in drapery, in trees, in mountains, and even 
in the general lines of a painting. 
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HOW TO UNDERSTAND ART 21 

Amour, by Blondat, is an attempted por- 
trayal of love (Amour), yet it is very different from 
the conventional representation of Cupid. It is mis- 
named, unless one interpret love as Blondat here 
seems to interpret it, as life. In all other painting 
and sculpture, love is suggested by figures of curved 
lines. In Amour one finds truly a suggestion of 
life. This is due to the vital vertical line. One 
glance at the statue gives you the impression of 
vitality of mind, of mental energy. This is 
expre^ed not only by the vertical line of the arms, 
but also by the uprightness of the torso. 

Ecce Homo, by Guerin, of the 1911 Salon 
of Paris, suggests spiritual life. Though the body is 
shrouded, the ideal of the spiritual life is communi- 
cated by the three long, straight, vertical lines of 
the drapery, extending unbroken from the shoul- 
der to the base of the figure; and two of the ver- 
tical lines extend to the very top of the head. In 
addition, there are vertical lines in the drapery cov- 
ering the arms. Even when you cover the face, you 
know that the sculptor, by the strong vertical lines 
alone, desired to suggest spiritual life. 

Perhaps no modem painter has employed 
life lines so extensively and effectively as Puvis de 
Chavannes. When you study the painting, St. 
Genevieve Keeping Guard Over Paris, you realize 
the artist has not employed artificial methods, such 
as a halo about the head, to indicate the spiritual 
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power of St. Genevieve in watching over Paris. 
Instead, he makes you feel this spiritual power by 
the lines of life. He communicates this feeUng by 
numerous straight vertical lines, of which you are 
unaware at first, but which, nevertheless, impress 
you with a consciousness of spiritual life and divine 
power. This is great art, making one feel the value 
of the lines without forcing them upon one's 
consciousness. 

Henri Regnault, in his Automedon and the 
Horses of Achilles, proves that the mentality of man 
is stronger than all the physical power of the 
immortal hoises of Achilles! Though the powerful 
rearing hoises cover three-fourths of the canvas, the 
one near-vertical line from the feet of the chario- 
teer of Achilles to the top of the uplifted head sug- 
gests that all the power expressed by the struggling 
horses is easily met and held in control by the mind 
of the man. The artist here has added to the effect 
by throwing a strong light on the left side of the 
man, the side that forms the vertical line, making 
it the lightest and most dominant part of the 
painting. 

Life is suggested by life lines not only in 
human figures and animals, but even in landscape. 
Homer Martin's The Harp of the Winds sugg^ 
feeling of quiet life by means of trees which stand 
up vertically on the farther side of the water, and 
by means of the vertical lines of reflection of the 
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trees in the water. All the remaining parts of the 
painting suggest passivity. Even the Uttle village 
in the background has no element of life! But the 
trees are upright — they dominate the painting; 
they give Ufe to it. Tnily to recognize their value, 
cover up the trees and their reflection in the water; 
this done, the feeling of life is taken out of the 
painting; it becomes lifeless, dead. 

Also, hfe is suggested by a vertical column 
of Ught, or a background of light cast by the ver- 
tical columns of a building or the near-vertical lines 
of the trees of a forest. In Corofs Dante and Virgil 
the Ught in the background, cut up and down and 
hence emphasized and doubled in effect by the 
great tree, counteracts and dominates the message 
of all the rest of the painting. Dante and Virgil are 
in the forest. Three wild animals approach. The 
animals suggest attack and probably physical death 
to Dante and Virgil. But you have no fear! You 
know that a spiritual power protects Dante and 
Virgil, even though there are no haloes of Ught 
about their heads, even though there are no pro- 
tecting angels painted overhead. The great vertical 
light in the background, and the great tree stand- 
ing upright, suggests to you an overpowering con- 
sciousness of Ufe, dominating and annulling all pos- 
sibiUty of physical death. 

Corot is a great artist; yet this painting 
indicates that his knowledge of these laws was 
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vague— that he felt their significance only gen- 
erally; that he did not know them definitely. How 
much stronger the consciousness of life in Dante 
and Virgil would be had Corot painted clean, 
straight, vertical trees, similar to our great pines 
or hemlocks, instead of bent trunked trees in 
broken lines. 

The body of the horse and the body of the 
man of The Appeal to the Great Spirit, by Dallin, 
embody many strong vertical life lines. Every hori- 
zontal hne in the horse is hidden or broken as far 
as possible, and every upright line is emphasized. 
The great life lines of the legs of the Indian are 
extended by the long braids of hair hanging in 
front of the shoulders even to the top of the head. 
Even the extended arms are dropped from the hori- 
zontal in order that they may not contradict too 
strongly the appeal to the spirit of life. 

As the feeling of life in nature and in art 
is suggested by the vertical or near-vertical lines, 
so death is symbolized by the horizontal lines; and 
these laws apply not only to painting and sculpture: 
they obtain also in music, in drama, in architecture, 
and even in literature. 
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How Inaction or Death Is 
Suggested to You 

THE negation or death line is always horizontaL 
The death line of the body in Pieta, by 
Delacroix, is emphasized remarkably by the 
white light thrown horizontally along the entire 
length of the body. To make this death line even 
longer than the body itself, light is thrown on the 
hand beyond the head and on the shoulders of the 
woman kneeling at the feet And this death line is 
augmented by the corresponding line of light in 
the sky in the background. 

The suggestion of death is also augmented 
by the breaking of the life lines. Every life line of 
every living figure is bent from the vertical. 

Death lines, however, do not always sug- 
gest physical death. They indicate the death of an 
idea, the death of a condition, inactivity, lack of 
thought or idealization. Even death itself must not 
be interpreted as suggesting absolute ending. Even 
the suggestion of the death of the body seldom, if 
ever, indicates finality. Death lines indicate the 
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THE HORSES OF ACHILLES 

Regnault 

The near-vertical line from the feet of the char- 
ioteer of Achilles to the top of the uplifted hand 
convinces one that all the power expressed by the 
struggling horses is easily met and held in control 
by the mind of the man. The artist here has empha- 
si2ed the effect by throwing on the left side of the 
man, the side that forms the vertical line, a strong 
light, making it the lightest and most dominant part 
of the entire painting. 
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death of the physical body only, not death of the 
spirit; they indicate death of activity in one phase 
only, the eaithly life. 

So repose, as passivity or death, does not 
mean absolute end of all activity but negation of 
activity for the time. 

In the painting Harvesters Resting, by 
Millet, this deatii of activity is accentuated by 
masses of light color in a horizontal line. There are 
nine semi-reclining figures in Harvesters Resting; 
they are indistinct, except for the series of light 
colors. The two upright or life figures are still 
darker and more indistinct. The ladder in the hay- 
mow is so indistinct that it scarcely is seen, yet it 
might have been painted otherwise had the painter 
intended to communicate an idea of life. 

Then, also, there is one continuous straight 
horizontal line at the bottom of the painting from 
the extreme right to the left and the horizontal line 
of the sheaf of grain is accentuated by light thrown 
upon it This passivity line is continued in one's 
imagination by the touch of light at the bottom of 
the dress of the woman standing at the extreme left 
of the painting, 

Pieta and Harvesters Resting are master- 
pieces because they communicate to you that 
which they were intended to communicate. On 
the other hand, a relief of Salome executed by a 
French artist who has received many medals at the 
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French Salon does not communicate what it was 
intended to convey. This work was exhibited in 
the 1914 Salon. I talked with the artist after seeing 
the relief, and was told that the intention was to 
portray Salome's first realization that John the Bap- 
tist was actually dead. 

The horizontal Une of the arms is a death 
line, but the vertical line of the bead-work hang- 
ing from the temples cuts this line, the drapery over 
the left shoulder cuts the line, and the semicircle 
made by the scarf suggests quiet beauty and annuls 
any symbolism of death. Even if you study the 
relief for hours, you are not impressed with the idea 
of death. If you did not know the story, the 
head on the platter might be taken for a death 
mask, even. 

Even if the artist had intended to portray 
Salome's joy over the beheading of John, the relief 
would still be a failure inasmuch as the only emo- 
tion suggested is the quiet, calm joy, and love of 
beauty because of curves in drapery. 

Another modem work, entitled Christ Sup- 
ported, a sculpture by Icard, exhibited in the Salon 
of 1913, violates about as many laws as was possible 
to violate in this effort. The sculptor's intention, 
as expressed by his title, was to represent the Christ 
— ^lacking physical energy — supported by another. 
This could have been conceived and executed in 
two ways; Christ could have been made a drooping 
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figure, and strong life lines could have been 
embodied in the supporting figure; or the support- 
ing figure could have been hidden, as it is in the 
sculptor's work, and death lines embodied in the 
figure of the Christ. 

Neither of these possibilities has been 
carried out. 

The entire conception fails in execution 
because there is only one death line, the extended 
left aim. And even, this aim diows vitality, 
inasmuch as the fingers are extended and the 
thumb held up. 

Idealism, technique and execution do not 
redeem the work. It is not art because it does not 
convey to you the idea the sculptor intended to 
convey. Of course, you are able to imagine what 
the sculptor wished to communicate, but this is due 
to the art of your imagination, not to the art of 
the sculptor. 

The tomb, Aux Morts, by Bartholome, is a 
striking example of the employment of death lines 
on a large scale. The entire front of the tomb 
would be reproduced here, except that the details 
would be too small for study. But the lower recess 
alone shows the employment of nine death lines 
and but three life lines. Moreover, the life Unes are 
tipped from the vertical so they do not suggest life 
strongly. On the other hand, there is the death 
line of the entrance walk, of the slab on which the 
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body lies, of the body itself, of the second step, of 
.the third step, of the extended anns of the moum- 
ing figure, of the drapery which extends to the left, 
and three additional death lines from the upper 
part of the recess. Even the upright figure of the 
mourner, being tipped a little to the right, loses its 
significance of life. To understand how much life 
is negated here, you should compare this mourning 
body with the upright body of Amour, by Blondat. 

In many paintings there are combinations 
of life and death lines. 

Can you fear for Daniel in the lions' den as 
you view the painting by Swan entitled Daniel Is 
Cast into the Lions' Den? There are both life lines 
and death lines. There are many death lines in the 
crouching bodies of the lions. But these are not 
strong or continuous lines, and they suggest weak- 
ness compared to the spirit of Daniel. You feel the 
dominance of life, of spiritual power, in Daniel, 
because of the upright figure augmented by the 
body of the one lion standing at his side, associated 
with him in spirit, willing, perhaps, even to defend 
him. And the life lines of these two figures are 
greatly augmented by the vertical line of light 
which Daniel faces. 

How different this painting could have 
beeni Had Daniel been painted as crouching, the 
life line of his body broken and bent in curves, had 
even one of the lions been painted upright with 
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head erect facing Daniel, had the background been 
left in unbroken darkness, would any su^estion 
of a power capable of saving Daniel be con- 
veyed to you? 

The painting as it is, is art. because it sug- 
gests by life lines the dominance of spiritual life 
over physical death. 

In the Levite's Concubine, by Jean Paul 
Laurens, life and death lines are combined also; the 
line of the woman's body from the torso down indi- 
cates the death of virtue, the death of honor, and 
the death of self-respect. But the uplifted trunk 
and head, the vertical lines of the arms, accentuated 
by the vertical lines of the doorway, suggest life — 
the life of desire and of hope — ^the hope of some- 
thing higher, something better. 

Imagine this figure completely prostrate — 
the face to the ground, the arms lifeless (horizon- 
tal) at the sides. Would it not then convey not 
only death of purity, death of honor, death of self- 
respect, but also death of hope and aspiration? 
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How to Determine Strength and 
Beauty in Art 

PERHAPS no phase of art is so uninteresting to 
you as portraits. But if you know the basic 
significance of the three kinds of lines, 
straight, curved and spiral, you at once become 
interested in the definite types of facial architec- 
ture both in art and in life. 

The character expressed in your face is 
interpreted partly by the dominant lines of the 
face, because these lines are the results of habitual 
movements of the facial muscles. 

If your consciousness is dominated by 
ideas or thoughts — mentality— your movements 
tend to act in straight lines. If your consciousness 
is dominated by emotions, your movements tend to 
act in curved lines. If your consciousness is domi- 
nated by power impulses, your movements tend to 
act in semi-spiral lines. 

The prim, puritanical New Englander, 
dominated by the idea of that which is right and 
that which is wrong, moves in straight lines, ges- 
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tures in straight lines, and even smiles in a straight 
line. As he grows older the straight lines become 
fixed in the face. These denote mentality, char- 
acter, strength — ^but not beauty. 

On the other hand, the emotional actress, 
the dancer or the ingenue, in communicating to ' 
the audience a consciousness of joy and charm and 
youthfulness and beauty, moves in curved lines and 
gestures in curved lines. The lines which ulti- 
mately dominate the face because of the frequent 
"l^ewitching" smile and happy laughter are curved; 
not straight as in the puritanical face. 

The painting The Student's Face, at pres- 
ent hung in the Mus^ du Louvre, illustrates the 
use of straight lines. Even in glancing at it you feel 
the intellectual quality, although you may not recog- 
nize the dominance of straight lines until you have 
studied it carefully. In this there is art— great art; 
you feel the result without being made conscious 
of the means employed. As you study it you find 
that straight lines dominate almost every feature; 
yet the artist has so cleverly hidden these that you 
scarcely believe the lines are straight, or that so 
many of the lines are straight, until you take the 
photographic reproduction and draw the straight 
lines upon it. Only one perceptible curve is found 
and that is on one under eyelid. The lined repro- 
duction here given proves the great predominance 
of straight lines in the face, and the lack of curved 
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PIETA 

Delacroix 

The death line of the body is emphasized re- 
markably by the white light thrown horizontally 
along the entire length of the body. Here one has 
the consciousness of death communicated by both 
positive and negative means. The death lines are 
prominent and unbroken and are painted in light 
colors; these are positive indications of death. The 
life lines are secondary, broken and bent, and indis- 
tinct; they negate the idea of life. That death is the 
dominant idea of Pieta is recognized at one glance. 
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lines. These lines, even though you do not at first 
recognize them, consciously or unconsciously affect 
your interpretation; you recognize the face as intel- 
lectual, not emotive. 

On the other hand, Thomas Sully's The 
Boy with the Tom Hat is a clever portraiture of 
boyhood, beauty and charm, marvelous coloring, 
and dominated by a wealth of curved lines. Even 
the outlines of, the lights and shadows are curved. 

A Young Dutch Woman, by Rembrandt, 
now in the Metropolitan Museum of New York, 
also has a predominance of curved lines. This face, 
without doubt, is emotional; not sentimentally so, 
but in the truer sense of the word. Strong as is the 
forehead, yet cheer, good will, cordiality, hearti- 
ness, stand out as dominant qualities. These quali- 
ties are portrayed by the almost exclusive use of 
curved lines, as you see from the lined (reproduction 
here given. 

As power is the dominant element of the 
male, and as feeling or emotion is the dominant 
element of the female, the use of too many curved 
lines in the portrait of a man gives the impression 
of effeminancy. The portrait of St Stephen, now 
in the Louvre at Paris, illustrates this. It is not the 
form of the arms or limbs, nor the form of the torso, 
that gives you the impression of a lack of mascu- 
linity. It is the curved line upon which the 
entire body is built, and the curved lines of the 
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left aim, that so strongly suggest the emotive fem- 
inine element. 

Strength could have been suggested by 
employing straight and spiral as well as curved 
lines. If the torso had been built on a straight 
line, as Blondat did in the painting Amour, you 
would have been made to feel great strength and 
masculinity. The painting, as it is, is beautiful in 
conception, marvelous in composition, wonderful 
in technique; but the curved lines are too domi- 
nant, they do not make you feel the man to be a 
spiritual hero I 

In Bacchus and Ariadne Tintoretto has 
employed curved lines to suggest emotiveness and 
sensual indulgence. There is not a straight Une 
suggesting strength or virility of character in any 
one of the three figures. 

And how greatly Palma il Vecchio tailed 
to portray the "saintliness" of Saint Barbara. There 
is a dominance of curved lines instead of the 
straight or the spiral. And for this reason the 
painter does not give you the ideal of a saint- 
sanctified Barbara— but an idea of voluptuousness. 

If you compare this with The Appeal to 
the Great Spirit or the statue of Lincoln, you see 
readily how the employment of vertical lines sug- 
gesting spiritual life could have given saintliness 
to the portrait of Saint Barbara, an element the 
painting now lacks. 
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The straight Une and the curved line are 
used also in architecture to symbolize strength and 
beauty, the straight line indicating the predom- 
inance of thought and strength; the curved Une. 
that of ease and decoration, which in turn results 
from the love of beauty and contentment. 

The great temple at Paestum, with its 
straight, upright columns and its long, straight lines 
of the cornice, suggests strength of mind, solidity 
and culture in the intellectual sense. The straight 
lines of the Cologne Cathedral indicate intellectual 
inspiration — ^the intellectual awakening of Protest- 
antism in Germany. There is beauty expressed in 
the great temple of Psestum, and beauty expressed 
in the Cologne Cathedral — beauty of the spiritual- 
ized intellect. 

How different from these are the domed 
mosques at Adrianople and Constantinople! By 
their curved lines and their lack of dominant 
straight lines they suggest to you ease, the emo- 
tional contentment, and even the indulgences of 
the near East. 

Even St. Mark's Cathedral at Venice, be- 
cause of the employment of cun.-ed lines in domes 
and arches, av^ens in you a consciousness of 
beauty and decoration, love of ease and gorgeous- 
ness, but the structure itself, aside from its history, 
is not inspiring. It is not an indication of desire 
for spiritual attainment. 
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It is significant that Gothic architecture 
developed during the time when men's minds were 
being awakened as never before to higher intel- 
lectual outlooks, to thoughts of their individual 
rights, to thoughts of national ideals, and to 
thoughts of their personal relationship to God. 

On the other hand, the development of 
the domed structures of Turkey and the near East 
had their origin in a period during which men's 
minds were concerned largely in satisfying the 
demands of their lower emotions, and in providing 
places and palaces of pleasure. 
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CHRIST SUPPORTED 

Icard 

This painting violates almost as many laws as it 
is possible to violate. The entire conception fails 
in execution because there is only one death line, 
the extended le&'"arm. And even this aim shows 
vitality, inasmuch as the fingers are extended and 
the thumb held up. Moreover, the one dominant 
hne is near-veitieat— a life line. Of course, one is 
able to imagine what the sculptor wished to com- 
municate, but this is due to the art of one's imagina- 
tion, not to the art of the sculptor. 
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How to Understand "Idealization" 
in Art 

You become conscious of power by two mental 
processes — you materialize your ideals and 
you idealize the materials of life. 

You materialize ideals of invention, con- 
struction and industry, by shaping materials to rep- 
resent your ideals; you materialize your ideals of 
art by expressing them in literature, music, archi- 
tecture, painting and sculpture. 

On the other hand, you become conscioiu 
of power because of your capacity to form ideals 
from material things before you. From observa- 
tion of the single movable type, man idealized, 
step by step, the idea of the linotype machine; 
from his observation of the single needle at work, 
he idealized the idea of a sewing machine; from 
each printed page, from each musical composition, 
from each painting, from each statue, man idealizes 
something of the thought and inspiration of the 
artist, writer, the composer, and creates in his own 
mind other and higher ideals. 
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The feeling of power — idealization — is por- 
trayed in art by the spiral or the semi-spiral line. 

This power symbolized may be physical or 
spiritual. If physical it is represented by a semi- 
spiral moving downward toward the center; if 
spiritual, by a spiral moving upward and outward 
from the center. 

In literature, architecture, sculpture and 
painting, in representation of the drama, even in 
instrumental music and song, this law of idealiza- 
tion is always symbolized by the same hne— for the 
laws of art are simple and universal. 

In drama, idealization is always properly 
conveyed to us by the activity of the head, the 
arm or the entire body in half-spiral movement, 
from the body up and outward. 

In sculpture this movement is suggested 
only, because the figures are immovable. 

In music it is represented by the intervals 
of the chromatic scale. 

In great painting, the double curve line is 
carried out by suggested action in figure painting 
or by lines and lights in scene painting. 

In literature, the description is painted by 
words. The description of a path running off into 
the distance, up over the hills, disappearing in the 
far-away, is never visualized as a straight line. It 
is impossible to think of it except as a double curve 
moving away from you off into the distance; in 
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real art it ends by leading ever farther from the 
center of the scene. 

This is the spiral of idealization. There 
is something beyond — something over the hill — 
which cannot be made concrete to the ims^nation; 
it is something idealized. This represented ideal- 
ization is greater than the individual. It goes be- 
3rond him. It goes out^de of his consciousness. 
It becomes universal 

In painting, the proper use of light and 
the proper use of the double curved path in the 
woods ending in the far distance either to the right 
or to the left, often make a work a masterpiece, 
even though the technique is poor. On the other 
hand, the most expert technique cannot produce 
an idealized landscape, if it lacks the spiral Fme 
or light. 

Ruysdael has employed the semi-spiral in 
Wheatfields. Here the road begins at the extreme 
lower right of the painting, extends diagonally up- 
ward till it reaches the center, then turns a little 
diagonally to the right, turns again to the left, and 
is continued by the light under the trees and the 
hilltop at the left 

Cabat. in his painting Elang de Ville 
d'Avray, has redeemed a somewhat sober scene 
by the employment of this semi-spiral line. The 
road starts at the bottom of the painting at the 
extreme right. It extends diagonally upward to- 
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ward the right until it passes the trees in the center 
of the painting, there it turns diagonally upward 
to tiie left until it reaches the extreme left border 
of the painting. This last line is not distinct. It 
is not painted with the concreteness of that which 
is near one — ^much is left to the imagination, to 
idealization. Instead of an open, visible path at 
the extreme left, the path is shown merely by 
patches of light underneath the trees. This is true 
art. The painting is a masterpiece, not only be- 
cause of its composition and its technique, but 
because a scene which the artist desired to idealize 
is idealized. 

In The Cornfield, by Constable, the semi- 
spiral line of idealization extends from the base 
at the left entirely through the painting, and out 
to the indefinite idealized land beyond. 

In An Old Clearing, by Wyatt, the idealiza- 
tion line begins at the bottom of the painting, ex- 
tends in a curve to the right, and then turns in a 
curve to the left. Though you cannot see the path 
through the trees, the idealization line is continued 
by the patches of light. 

Many landscape paintings, no matter how 
marvelous the technique, are dead and uninspiring, 
because they embody no indication of idealization; 
and others, the technique of which is not even 
good, attract and bold, giving joy and inspimtion. 
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How to Determine Balance of 
Weight and Action in Art 

You have been told often, and it is a generally 
accepted truth, even though many artists 
themselves do not understand why it is so, 
that modem sculpture, no matter how sublime the 
conception, no matter how perfect the technique, 
no matter how skillful the execution, is surpa^ed 
and excelled by the classic sculpture of Greece 
and Rome. 

But in what does the classic work excel 
the sculpture of to-day? 

First, in prefect proportion. 

Second, in perfect balance of weight. 

Third, in perfect balance of suggested ac* 
tion. These laws are found in great paintings as 
well as in great works of sculpture. 

Knowing them, you are able to discover 
why you like this portrait and dislike that, why 
this figure or composition seems "natural" and that 
affected, why this work seems "real" and that 
"overdrawn." 
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Perfect proportion of figure means that 
every part of the body is of a size and form that 
corresponds to all other parts of that body; per- 
fect proportion in group means that each part of 
the group is of a size and form that corresponds 
to all other parts of the group. 

Balance of weight is perfect when a ver- 
tical line can be drawn from the center of weight 
to the final point of support. If a figure is so 
painted or sculptured tiiat a line drawn from the 
center of great weight to the final point of support 
tips from the vertical line either to the right or to 
the left, then the balance of support is not perfect; 
and no matter how marvelous the conception or 
expert the execution, it fails to endure as a master- 
piece. Artists, students of art, and the public give 
due credit to the wonderful ideal, to the marvelous 
conception, and especially to the expert execution 
and technique; yet if t^e balance of weight is 
imperfect, they recognize unconsciously a weak- 
ness somewhere, feel that in some way it lacks 
some one of the elements that make a masterpiece. 
This one law, always followed in the great sculp- 
tural masterpieces left us of the art of Greece and 
Rome, makes each classic work superior to most 
of the modem work. 

The technique and execution of many 
modem sculptors is as perfect and exquisite as that 
of ancient masters, and, for this reason, some mod- 
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em critics are led to declare that modem sculpture 
equals classic sculpture. 

There is, for instance, in the gallery or 
the Museo Nazionale at Naples, a modem figure, 
the veiled drapery of which is more marvelously 
executed than anything found in classic sculpture, 
but in balance there are defects which prevent it 
being a great masterpiece. 

In Peiseus the line or balance of weight 
falls vertically from the head, through the torso to 
the ankle of the strong leg, just as the line of the 
balance of weight in Apollo Belvedere falls ver- 
tically through the head, through the torso, through 
the ankle, to the strong leg. 

Even in the sitting or kneeling postures of 
the sculptural figures of the ancient Greeks, the 
balance of weight is perfect 

Study the reproduction of the pediment 
sculpture from the £gina temple; in each of the 
kneeling figures, spearmen and archer, the line 
which falls from the center of weight falls vertically 
to the point of support, whether it is the ankle 
or the knee. 

And in the Discus Thrower, the line which 
falls from the side of the torso to the ankle of the 
leg that supports the weight of the body is vertical. 

Even in the most animated figures of 
classic sculpture, the balance of weight is perfect; 
that is, the line which falls from the center of 
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weight of the trunk to the supporting ankle is 
vertical. 

In the Boi^hesi Fighter the extended arm 
is not the active arm. It has been active. The arm 
extended behind the body is the one which must 
make the new movement, as indicated by the ten- 
sity of the muscles of the shoulder. The line which 
falls from the muscles that move this shoulder to 
the ankle is identical with the line which falls from 
the center of weight to the point of support, and 
it is vertical. 

There are some modem works which are 
perfect as to balance of weight, although they may 
lack other qualities. 

Ecco, by Herzig, at Munich is one. The 
center of weight is in the middle back; a line 
extends vertically from this center through the hip 
to the ankle which bears the weight of the body. 

This law of perfect balance of weight is 
also found in Paul and Vii^inia in the Galleria 
Andreon. This is a group of two figures, but a line 
drawn through the center of weight, the left 
shoulder — to the point of greatest support, the right 
ankle, is vertical. 

In the Rape of Polissema. in the Loggia dei 
Lanci, the balance of weight is perfect. The line 
from the center of all the weight borne — including 
that of the great sword, that of Polissema's own 
body, that of the other bodies, the weight of which 
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is bome by him— all centering in one line, falls 
vertically from the hilt of the sword, through the 
body, to the ankle at tiie back which bears the 
greatest weight. 

Several modem sculptors have recognized 
this law of balance of weight and have employed 
it when sculpturing but one figure, or when sculp- 
turing figures at rest. But they often have violated 
this law when sculpturing figures or groups in 
violent action. 

In maintaining a perfect balance of weight, 
when many figures are grouped in violent action, 
the works of the sculptors of the classic period 
excel without comparison those of the modem 
sculptors. 

Even in Laocoon, which expresses the most 
violent action of any sculptural group, there is per- 
fect balance of weight. The line which falls from 
the upper right shoulder, the middle torso — the 
point of greatest strain and weight — passes vertically 
through the hip to the ankle bearing the weight. 

As you compare some of the modem sculp- 
tural groups, thereby discovering how often they 
violate this law, how unbalanced they are, you 
appreciate more fully tiie marvel of the perfect 
balance of weight of classic sculpture. 

Although the heart of every American at 
home or returning o'er the waters thrills with joy 
at the sight of the Statue of Liberty, sjnnbol of 
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France's recognition of our idealism, symbol of the 
love of the French who helped to maJte our inde- 
pendence as a nation possible and a century later 
graciously presented this statue to us, yet we must 
admit that, from an artistic standpoint, it is not so 
good as the statue of Lincoln by Saint Gaudens. 

The dominant idea of the Statue of Lib- 
erty is not the face, nor the body, nor the drapery — 
it is the torch. The vertical line of weight from this 
torch falls far outside the basis of support. 

If the arm had been held curved toward 
and a little over the head, thus placing the torch 
nearer the center line of the figure, the sculptor 
would not have found it necessary to make the 
body from the waist to the feet as massive as it is, 
in order to suggest stability. 

If you compare it with the most marvelous 
statue of modem art, that of Lincoln, by Saint 
Gaudens, you realize the majesty, the dignity, the 
perfect b^^ce in Saint Gaudens' work, and the 
lack of it in the Statue of Liberty. 
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The Balance of Movement 

THE second type of balance so perfectly em- 
ployed by classic sculptors is the balance of 
movement. 

When the gracious Spaniard greets you, he 
lifts his hat in a graceful circle above his head; it 
comes down in a sweeping circle below the waist 
line. Action above the shoulder is immediately 
opposed by action below the shoulder. 

On the other hand, when the Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon or Teuton takes his hat from his head, 
he does not lift it above the plane of his head, nor 
allow his arm to drop below the shoulder Hne. 

When the Spaniard advances to greet you, 
the right arm is thrown forward to take your hand; 
the head is tipped backward diagonally to the left, 
the left arm extends di^onally backrod, and the 
fingers of the left hand are extended slightly, indi- 
cating vitality and activity. The forward activity 
of the right leg, the right arm, and the right side of 
the torso is opposed by the activity of the left arm 
and shoulder backward, and the tipping of the head 
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diagonally back and a trifle up. It is the balance 
of action by action. 

When a man of northern race advances to 
greet you, to shake hands with you, the right leg 
is the strong active leg, the right side of the torso 
the active side, the right arm the active arm, the 
right shoulder is active and the head is turned a 
little to the right; but the entire left side of the 
body is passive. It is the balance of activity by 
passivity or inaction. 

The attitude of the Spaniard is that of 
action opposed by action; that of the Teuton, 
Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon is that of action 
opposing inaction. 

Action opposed by action is still retained 
in a few movements of the Italian people, and in 
some of the gesture of the French. TTiat is why 
these people seem more vivacious, why they are 
more vivacious than the Teuton, the Scandinavian 
or the Anglo-Saxon. When the Frenchman shrugs 
his shoulders, he naturally makes a levelling ges- 
ture downward or outward with his hands. The 
upward action of the shoulders is opposed by a 
downward or outward action of the hands. Thus 
he gives a double impression of his vitality and 
his activity. 

The impression of extraordinary activity 
and vitality which a Spanish dancer creates is due 
to the poses of the dancer's body. In these poses 
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action always opposes action. When the left hip is 
strong and active, the right shoulder is lifted or the 
right arm is lifted, to give opposition in action. 
When the chest and knee are forward in action, the 
head and hip are thrown backward in action. 

These two balances of movement are found 
in all great works of art. 

The statue of Apollo Belvedere is a perfect 
example of action opposed by action. The right 
leg of the statue is the strong leg; it supports the 
weight of the body; the left arm of the statue is 
the strong arm. The right arm is practically at rest, 
as is also the left leg. But inasmuch as the leg 
is stronger than the arm. the great sculptor, in order 
to make its strength seem equal to that of the leg 
which it opposes, turned the head toward the arm. 
and threw the drapery over it. 

The left leg of the statue is extended back- 
ward, the right arm of the statue forward. In this 
there is opposition in placement The body is in 
repose, yet you feel its vitality and youth. 

One modem sculptor, Boyeson, has pro- 
duced a work recognized as markedly great. It is 
the statue of the Swimmer. Although the body is 
at rest, tfiere is an indication of reserve power and 
of capacity to endure. This is not due to the out- 
lines of the figure; there are no rugged muscles, 
the limbs are smoothly rounded. But there is 
action opposed by action, even tiiough the body is 
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in repose. It is tiiis tiiat gives you the conscious- 
ness of power. The left leg of the statue is strong, 
it is the active leg. The right shoulder of the statue 
is strong, and slightly lifted. Because the active 
leg is stronger than the active shoulder, as in the 
statue of Apollo Belvedere, the head — to augment 
the strength of the shoulder and balance the 
strength expressed by the leg— is turned to the 
right, indicating activity in that direction. 

During all ages, the wonderful Victory of 
Samothiace has commanded the admiration of 
great artists and common peasants alike. Even 
broken and headless as it now stands in the Mus^ 
du LouviB, it is more mpiessive than any complete 
modem work. 

And why? Because of its perfect balance 
of weight and perfect balance of action. The right 
leg is forward and strong; the left wing is backward 
and strong. The right breast is forward and the 
left hip backward in opposition. As the power of 
the tight limb is greater than the wing, the left 
wing is spread to give an added consciousness of 
power to balance that of the tight leg. And one 
knows that the sculptor, conscious of the laws of 
balance, must have sculptured the head turned a 
little to the right and upward. 

The majestic statue of Mosesi by Michel- 
angelo, is an unmatched example of activity 
opposed by passivity. Here the right leg is the 
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strong leg, the right shoulder is the strong shoulder, 
and, though the head is turned toward the left side, 
the head is inclined a little downward to the right. 
This one sees if one views the statue from the right. 

In contrast with these examples of perfect 
balance of weight and of action, compare some of 
the modem work — ^works of men who are consid- 
ered artists even of note. 

The Child St. John the Baptist, by Dubois, 
is an example of the violation of the laws of opposi- 
tion — a mixture of action opposed by action and 
action opposed by passivity, yet neither is perfect 
even in a single instance. The execution of the 
face of the child is good, the hair is deftly handled, 
but the statue as a whole is disappointing. 

Dubois attempted to give an impression of 
great activity, almost superhuman activity, as a 
means of portraying the child's recognition of his 
spiritual mission. The left leg of the statue is the 
strong leg; the right aim is the strong arm; there 
is action and action — but they do not oppose each 
other, they do not balance; they are both forward. 
The cross, close to the body, offers no balance 
either in position or action to the extended right 
arm. This statue misses being art because of viola- 
tions of almost every law of balance. 

If you image the statue with the left leg 
back, with the right leg strong and with the weight 
upon it, with the fiail cross held diagonally back- 
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ward and out from the body, rather than close to it. 
you conceive a masteipiece. 

Two portraits of the English painter. 
Whistler, show violation of the laws of balance of 
weight There is no lack of true appreciation of 
the greatness of Whistler's paintings, his homely 
and lovely conceptions, of his adroit technique, of 
his humanness; but slight violations of the laws of 
balance and balance of action — found only in his 
portraits of people standing — prevent those por- 
traits from being masterpieces. 

In the portrait of Theodore Duret passivity 
opposes action. This portrait would be a master- 
piece if the left leg were back instead of forward, 
if the weight were upon the left leg instead of upon 
the right leg. The right side of the head, the right 
shoulder, the right arm are passive. The left shoul- 
der, the left arm, and the left side of the head are 
active. But in the painting the weight is thrown 
upon the right leg and this mars the perfectness of 
the pose. If you glance at the portrait but once, 
you feel that something is wrong with the legs. 
There is nothing lacking in technique, there is 
nothing lacking in form; but there is violation of 
the law of opposition of movement. 

Both Sir Henry Irving, posing as Philip II 
of Spain, and Whistler, in painting the portrait, 
misinterpreted the character, if we are to take the 
judgment of history. The most authoritative work 
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on the life and character of Philip II of Spain, 
though admitting he was immoral, speaks of him as 
"a self-righteous man, who thinks he can supervise 
everything, is capable of endless toil and jealous of 
his authority, emd who therefore will let none of 
his followers act without instructions." The face of 
Philip II as portrayed in Whistler's portrait is strong, 
but this is counteracted by the weakness or inde- 
cision manifested in the talance of weight. He is 
not sure of himself, he is not certain of his ability to 
supervise. Whistler has weakened the conception 
by violating the law of balance. 

Inasmuch as the laws of balance and. the 
laws of opposition are perfectly employed by Whis- 
tler in every portrait of a person sitting, and inas- 
much as it is more difficult to recognize and follow 
these laws when the person is sitting than when 
standing, it is strange that the great Whistler should 
have missed their perfect application in his portraits 
of Theodore Duret and Irving as Philip II of Spain. 

You must not conclude, however, that vio- 
lations of balance should never be made. They 
should be employed, but when used they should be 
intentional and should convey the idea of an unbal- 
anced state. There is an unique painting in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art which illustrates the 
correct use of violated balance. It is a painting by 
Oppen entitled Leading the Life in the West. In 
this picture not only is the law of balance violated 
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the,. line of the woman's body from the torso 
down is^icat^ the death of virtue, the death of 
lionor„ and.the death of self-respect. On the other 
hand, the-U[^ted trunk and head, the vertical lines 
of .^I>e aims, aci;entuated by the vertical Unes of the 
doorway. . symbolize life — the life of desire and of 
hope — the hope of something higher, something 
better. 

To comprehend.truly.the value of the life Unes 
of the torso and arms, imagine the figure completely 
prostrate— the face to the ground and the arms life- 
less at the sid«8. . 
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as to the pose of the body, but the artist has cleverly 
aiianged a setting such that the painting itseU 
appears to be unbalanced — tipped forward. This 
gives an additional suggestion of an unbalanced life. 
This result is obtained by painting adroitly the 
images reflected in a mirror tipped forward from 
the wall; the letters, the back of the mirror and 
the one syphon bottle at the left, are reflected in 
an unbalanced condition. This is true art, because 
it communicates to the uneducated workman and 
to the most learned art critic exactly what the 
painter intended it should express — an individual 
who is leading a life not balanced in all its aspects. 

The test of great art is to communicate an 
idea or feeling with the least possible indication of 
effort. It is easy to give an impression of strength, 
vitality and action, by broad extended action of the 
arms or legs, especially if action is used to oppose 
action in the balance of movement. It is much 
more difficult to portray great reserve force with 
but little or no extension of the arms or legs. 

With the single exception of the Moses of 
Michelangelo, the greatest example of the perfect 
opposition of activity by passivity is a work of a 
modem sculptor. Saint Gaudens. The work is the 
statue of Lincoln, in Lincoln Park, Chicago. The 
reproduction does not show this balance of move- 
ment as perfectly as would a photograph taken 
from a point directly in front of the statue, but you 
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see that the left leg is the strong leg— the leg that 
bears the weight of the body; that the right arm 
is the strong arm — the arm that holds the edge of 
the coat; that the right leg is at rest, and that it is 
opposed by the left arm at rest; that the down- 
ward pose of the head is balanced by the right hand 
moved upward to clasp the edge of the coat. This 
is a body in repose, yet as perfect in balance sup- 
port, as perfect in opposition of movement, as 
classic sculpture. It is one of the greatest works of 
art of all times. 
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How to Judge 
"Composition" in Art 

Illustrated by 

PANTHEON PAINTING 
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Murillo 

CARITAS 
Thayer 

SO THAT HE SET THE ROYAL CROWN 
UPON HER 

Villegas 

SISTINE MADONNA 
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How to Judge "Composition" 

in Art 

AMASS of material, bricks, lumber, mortar, 
nails, doors and window-panes, all heaped 
together, do not make a house. 

Materials are not sufficient. 

Ccmstruction is necessary. 

Canvas, colors, forms and lines jumbled 
together do not make a painting. 

Materials are not sufficient. 

Composition is necessary. 

Composition is the perfect grouping of 
figures, objects or parts of a scene in relation to 
the suggested height, breadth, and depth of the 
work of art 

The triangle is the most perfect basis of 
composition. 

The triangle dominates all great master- 
pieces of literature, music, architecture, painting 
and sculpttire. It applies to the composite art, the 
drama, as it applies to each of the five arts. 
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You feel the value of the triangle even in 
ordinary conversation. 

One case: there are three people in a con- 
veisational group. You are one of them. The oth- 
ers monopolize the conversation. You feel you are 
left out; perhaps you feel the others have quite 
fo^otten your presence. 

Another case: there are also three people 
in a conversational group. You are one of them. 
Here also the others do all the talking. But, 
although you are silent, you still feel included; 
you take part in every idea expressed; you feel the 
others are with you even though you do not say a 
word; in fact, you yourself may not realize that 
you are not talking. 

In the first instance, you feel you are out 
of the conversation because the conversational 
action takes place on a single line which extends 
from one of the talkers to the other. 

In the second instance, you feel you were 
included in all the conversation, even though you 
do not utter a word, because jrou are recognized as 
one of the angles of a triangle. Each time a new 
idea is expressed, each of the talkers glances at you. 
if only for a second, and by that glance they com- 
plete the triangle. This, of course, is real art. 

The art of Sarah Bernhardt is recognized 
as the greatest art of the stage because of the em- 
ployment of the triangle as the basis of grouping 
and as the basis of movement. 
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The acting of the English stage is based 
upon the principle that every prominent character 
must be brought forward to the front of the stage, 
and that in any important scene and especially in 
the grand finale, the group must be brought up in 
a straight line before the footlights. As art, this is 
as deficient as the pencil drawing of the boy who 
pictures both the side roof and the gable end of his 
house on the same flat without any perspective. 

The triangle dominates everything in 
French drama; the stage setting, and the acting — 
even the movement of the eyes, the attitude of the 
body, and the proper angle of arm movement. 

This triangle of the stage is formed thus: 
the curtain line is the base of the triangle, the two 
lines running from each side of the arch to the 
center of the stage at the back are the sides of 
the triangle. 

When an American actress rants in melo- 
drama, she appears ridiculous to you. although you 
may not know why. If she gesticulates outside the 
sides of the triangle, you immediately feel she is 
"overdoing the parf' — "tearing herself in pieces." 
If she lifts her head above the line which extends 
from her eyes to the upper part of the gallery, you 
feel again that she has gone beyond the limits of 
proper action. 

The French dramatic art, by the employ- 
ment of this triangle not only in the arrangement of 
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the stage, but in the movement and gestures of indi- 
viduals acting on the stage, makes the audience feel 
that they are taking part in the play. The old Eng- 
lish staging makes the audience feel they are spec- 
tators, looking at a picture in motion, the reality of 
which they very much doubt, just as one doubts the 
reality of a painting that has no perspective. 

For many years art critics waged war over 
the great French painter. Puvis de Chavannes. All 
. admitted, even his most bitter critics, that no one 
had painted wall decorations equal to those of the 
Pantiieon; that others had painted beautiful mural 
decorations, but that they do not become a part of 
the building, as do those of Chavannes. 

Why is this? 

There are minor faults in the technique of 
Oiavannes, but the great power of his painting is 
due to the fact that he, more than any other painter 
of modem times, has followed the two greatest laws 
of painting: one, the employment of the triangle as 
a basis of composition; the other, the dominance of 
life lines over death lines wherever it is intended 
that life should dominate death. 

Not only are the paintings in the Pantheon 
masterpieces, but those decorating the grand stair- 
way of the Boston Public Library are equally great, 
and it is worth while visiting them again and again 
for the purpose of studying his composition and his 
employment of life lines. 
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The painting by Chavannes here repro- 
duced is probably the most marvelous example of 
perfect composition of modem times. The triangle 
includes all of the center of the picture, as one may 
see from the lined reproduction. TTiis painting 
brings to mind another remarkable law of composi- 
tion. If the central figures are grouped in accord- 
ance with the law of the triangle, the painter may 
add as many figures as he desires outside of the tri- 
angle, without breaking the unity. It is still one 
painting. The figures on the extreme left and the 
figures on the extreme right are completely without 
the triangle, yet the painting is bound together, 
not by any artificial means, as a cloud, a lamb or a 
dog, but by the law of perspective 

A violation of this law of grouping figures 
beyond the lines of the triangle is often uncon- 
sciously felt in the theatre. If two or more actors 
talk quietly or secretly, while others are on the 
stage within the triangle, you feel that the others 
should hear them. It is necessary to stretch your 
imagination to convince yourself that the others are 
unaware of what is being said. 

You never feel this, however, in a drama 
produced by Bernhardt The people who should 
not hear a private conversation are always outeide 
of the triangle when that conversation tajces place, 
and your consciousness of the law of perspective 
makes you feel that of course they cannot hearl 
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THE BOY WITH THE TORN HAT 
SuUy ' 

; , Museum of Fine Arts. Boston- " 

Joy and diann and youthfulnes»and beauty are 
expressed by curved lines. ,,'.-. • 

This is a wonderful portraiture of boyKood, 
beauty and charm in marvelous coloring, dominatei 
by a wealth of curved lines. Even the outlines of 
the lights and shadows are curved. - r ■ 
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However, the moment they step within the triangle, 
then they are part of the group in action, and you 
again feel they should hear even though the story of 
the drama tells you they do not 

Compare the marvelous grouping of six- 
teen figures in this work by Chavannes, all bound 
together in one painting, with King Lear, by Edwin 
Abbey. He, as do most mural artists, paints beau- 
tiful and gorgeous figures or symbolic scenes, with 
little understanding of the laws of composition. 

In King Lear, Abbey has attempted to 
unite ten human figures and a dog. The attempt at 
unity is based upon the English style of staging. 
The figures are arranged in a straight line. It is a 
splendid painting, the coloring and the individual 
figures are exceptional, but there are three pictures 
in one painting. The picture in the center overlaps 
the picture at the left; and although it is supposed 
that the dog binds together the picture at the 
extreme right with the picture in the center, yet 
there is no unification. The painting of the dog is 
good, but as a unifying factor the dog is a failure. 
He becomes too prominent and he does not unite. 
He is not the apex of the triangle, and if he were at 
the apex he would be the all important figure. 
From the reproduction, separated as they are here, 
you perceive three distinct paintings. 

The triangle principle in composition is 
successfully employed by Murillo in the painting. 
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The Children of the Shell. Here there are two 
triangles, the outer one embracing the three figures 
of the painting, and the inner one signifying the 
spiritiial ideal the painter desires to communicate. 
The painting is composed of the two children and 
the lamb. But the thought of the painting does not 
center in either one of the children nor in the lamb, 
but in the act of giving aid, symbolized by the 
giving of the drink of water from the shell. 

In Caritas, by Thayer, two triangles are 
employed. The upper one centers in the mentality 
of the spirit that protects, and the lower one centers 
in the heart that desires to protect. And in addi- 
tion, this spirit of protection is given virility by 
three great vertical lines — one the central line of 
the body of the mother, and the other two, one on 
each side, forming the outline of the dark back- 
ground, augment the life line of the body of Caritas. 

So That He Set the Royal Crown Upon Her, 
by Villegas, although an example of almost perfect 
triangular composition, is weakened by the line of 
the flower rope strung across the front of the paint- 
ing. Even if, in the actual crowning of Esther, a 
cordon of flowers was used, it should have been 
eliminated in producing a work of art. In reality, 
depth was given to the scene by the mass of specta- 
tors facing the coronation scene and by the lines of 
the great hall, neither of which are included in the 
painting. Art should never attempt to reproduce 
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reality. Its one function is to communicate the 
consciousness of reality. Inasmuch as the peispec- 
tive of the audience and the perspective of the 
great hall are left out of the painting, the effect of 
greater distance, greater impressiveness and more 
dignity could have been gained either by eliminat- 
ing the flower rope or by allowing it to fall to the 
ground, so that it would have rested in a horizontal 
line upon the lower step, forming the base of the 
triangle and thus not destroying its value. 

Though very few painters of the early 
Italian school, and probably no painters before 
their time, employed the triangle as a basis of com- 
position, yet Raphael and Leonardo da Vinci were 
exceptions of their day. It is often admitted that 
the color work of the Sistine Madonna is not as 
wonderful as that of many other Madonnas or as 
that of many paintings of the same and even earlier 
periods, but all critics hold that it is the great 
Madonna. This superiority is due principally to the 
triangular basis of composition, which is lacking in 
other paintings of the Madonna. 

In the employment of the triangle Michel- 
angelo stands out among the early artists as a 
phenomenal exception. He employed not only 
action opposed by action, action opposed by passiv- 
ity, and perfect baknce of weight, but he also pro- 
duced some of the most perfect examples of con- 
struction based on the triangle. 
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The tomb of Lorenzo de Medici is an 
unparalleled example of triangular construction. 
It is marvelous. A mind less great, less conscious 
of the laws of triangular composition, would have 
included many minor figures as guardians. By not 
doing so, Michaelangelo has made the Tomb a 
masterpiece. 
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SAINT STEPHEN 
Mus6e du Louvre 

It is not the shape of the arms and the Hmbe nor 
the shape of the torso that gives one the impression 
of a lack of masculinity. It is the curved line upon 
which the entire body is built which so strongly sug- 
gest the emotively feminine element. 

The painting, as it is, is beautiful in conception, 
marvelous in composition, wonderful in technique, 
but the curved lines are too dominant to give one a 
true concept of a man who was a spiritual hero. 
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How to Tell Stories About Art 

By Brown Landone 

TRUE happiness is the aim of Ufe. Enjoyment 
and appreciation of art are the purposes that 
should guide every individual desiring to 
lead others to love and enjoy the great paintings 
and works of sculpture, the marvelous buildings, 
music and literature of the different peoples of 
the world. 

A story about a painting or other work of 
art is a failure unless, it leads the hearer to enjoy 
that work of art. Most of the stories told of art 
fail to arouse true appreciation and to awaken true 
enjoyment in the work of art, because of an almost 
universal mistake in the method of telling the story. 
Those who try to lead others to enjoy art 
are those who, in most cases, have made a more 
critical study of the subject than those to whom 
they are talking. Consequently, they tell the story 
from the standpoint of critical observation, instead 
of from the standpoint of enjojrment. They them- 
selves have learned what they know from art 
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critics, connoisseurs, writers and lecturers on art, 
who have been taught in turn by association with 
artists themselves. 

The artist seldom talks of his inspiration, as 
his inspiration is individual, is personal. Rather he 
talks of, or discusses, differences in technique, dif- 
ferences in. "atmosphere," differences in values, 
differences in composition, differences in execu- 
tion. This is of value and of interest, but gives no 
pleasure to the mass of people who do not under- 
stand the technique of art. Consequently it is a 
great mistake to present art in this way. 

To learn to enjoy automobile riding, it is 
not necessary to understand exactly and definitely 
the numerous processes through which iron ore 
passes in becoming a hind axle; neither is it nec- 
essary to understand the system by which the gas 
is ignited in the cylinder. The technique of con- 
struction and the methods and means by which 
power is developed are non-essential in learning 
to enjoy automobile riding, in awakening a desire 
to own an automobile, developing the desire and 
habit of enjoying one often. 

Neither is it necessary, in leading others 
to love music — in leading a man, woman or child 
to appreciate and enjoy the work of a great vir- 
tuoso, for instance — ^to teach of what kind of 
material the violin is made, the year in which it 
was made, by whom it was made. It is not neces- 
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sary that one know of the years of training required 
to make the violinist a virtuoso. 

In leading others to love painting and 
sculpture, either by stories or action, it is not nec- 
essary to teach them the year in which a painting 
was painted, by whom it was painted, what special 
methods of technique were used; but it is essential 
to show that a human relationship exists between 
the person you wish to interest in the work of art, ' 
the person in whom you desire to create a love of 
art, and the work of art itself. 

The history of a painting, the age of the 
painting, a knowledge of the school to which it 
belongs, expert knowledge of its technique, of the 
execution of the work, are of interest only to ex- 
perts, to connoisseurs; but these discriminations 
taken by themselves kill enjoyment. 

Expert knowledge depends upon the rec- 
ognition of differences, and recognition of differ- 
ences always kills or tends to destroy enjojrment 
of art. Even experts, who give too much attention 
to these critical phases of art work, soon develop 
within themselves a consciousness which makes it 
impossible for them to truly enjoy the work. 

Most of our efforts to tell stories about 
pictures, whether these stories are tales told to 
children or are lectures given to adults, center too 
much attention upon the processes which kill en- 
joyment—upon the recognition of differences. 
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It is a basic psychological law which ap- 
plies to adults as well as to children that recogni- 
tion of differences arouses no emotional pleasure; 
and it is a fundamental law that only things that 
sire alike, conditions that are alike, qualities that 
are alike, are agreeable. 

The first great mistake, then, that all moth- 
ers, teachers and lecturers make is the appeal to 
contrasts. Contrast is never agreeable. Only like 
ideas give pleasure, and it is only when one finds a 
likeness, similarity among a multitude of contrasts, 
that one is pleased. 

A mind that does not think clearly assumes 
that pleasure is due to contrasts, while, in truth, it 
is due to the recognition of a likeness amid con- 
trasts. What joy it gives to find, amid many dis- 
turbing contrasts, something we can recognize by 
likeness. 

A brother and sister are each fond of the 
other. They grew up together, happy playfellows 
and chums. Each is now married, living in differwit 
parts of the city. They have not seen each other 
for two weeks. Walking down the street, the 
brother notices at a little distance a woman that 
looks like his sister. The points of likeness attract 
his attention, awaken his interest, arouse his desire 
to greet her as soon as possible. The supposed 
sister enters a store, the brother following. As she 
lifts her veil to examine more closely some goods 
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on the counter, the brother sees that she is a ne- 
gressl The contrast kills all interest, all desire; all 
the hoped for pleasure vanishes. 

Attention, interest, desire and enjoyment 
all depend upon recognition of like qualities. 

This is true in all forms of art, as well as in 
daily life. It is true because it is a fundamental 
principle of the human mind. 

Recognition of likeness is one element 
that makes humor or wit enjoyable. It is the one 
thing that makes it agreeable, pleasing, amusing. 

Let me quote from a recent story which 
amusingly depicts the experiences and blunders of a 
young man and his wife, during their first and only 
entrance into society. They live in a thirty-five dol- 
lar apartment; the event is a dinner and an evening 
at bridge at the home of their landlord. The man, 
in describing the first course of the dinner, says: 

"The hired girl brought in some half-sand- 
wiches, made of toast, with something on them that 
looked like BB shot, and tasted like New Year's 
morning." 

There is certainly nothing agreeable in the 
contrast between caviar and BB shot, but at once 
we are pleased in recognizing a likeness between 
caviar, the eggs of a fish, and the small shot, ammu- 
nition for a shotgun. 

There are differences, — contrasts, — except 
in size and color; contrast in nature, contrast in 
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origin, contrast in use. We eat the caviar, we use 
the shot in a gun; but there is a likeness, and the 
recognition of that likeness gives us pleasure. 

Moreover, there are a million contrasts be- 
tween "half-sandwiches" and "New Year's morning," 
but the rube who has never tasted caviar before 
finds a likeness between the taste of the caviar and 
the taste in his mouth on New Year's morning. 
That one Ukeness, among a multitude of contrasts, 
gives us pleasure! 

To secure the attention of the child or 
adult, to win his interest, to arouse his desire to 
know more about art, and to lead him to enjoy it, 
the story teller or the lecturer must select and pre- 
sent points of likeness. Likenesses between the 
experience of the individual and the incidents or 
qualities suggested by the work of art. 

The child is interested in the statue Amour, 
by Blondat, not by telling him the history of Blon- 
dat, not by telling how the piece of marble was 
quarried, how it was sculptured; but by being led 
to see the likeness between the perk, wide awake 
attitude of the statue and its own conception of a 
wide awake, interesting little boy or girl. The adult 
also, in viewing Amour, is pleased by the recogni- 
tion of an aliveness in tiie statue, which he at once 
associates with a like idea in his own mind— the 
idea of the aliveness of his own little boy, or of 
some other boy he knows or has known. 
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Automedon with the Horses of Achilles is 
interesting, if the story, in a suggestive, not didac- 
tic manner, points out the likeness of the conscious- 
ness of power Automedon feels in holding the im- 
mortal hoises of Achilles and the consciousness of 
power each child or man feels in holding in control 
animals more powerful in physique and lees power- 
ful in mentality than himself. No child lives who 
does not enjoy taking the reins out of its father's 
hands, no child lives who does not feel the thrill of 
controlling the horses; no child lives who does not 
feel the thrill of handling the wheel of the automo- 
bile — controlling by his intelligence a greater phys- 
ical but less intelligent animal or inanimate thing. 

And this joy of the child is also the joy 
of the man. 

In telling the story of Automedon, appeal 
to this basic emotion — an emotion which exists 
in the consciousness of every individual, child or 
man, an emotion common to all. 

The same idea should be the central 
thought of any story of Daniel in the Lions' Den. 

Always seek, in telling every story, to pick 
out the great truth in each painting, in each work 
of sculpture, in each poem, in each drama, for that 
suggested truth is like the real truth existing in 
the soul of every human. This likeness is the most 
important thing in the work of art, for if it did not 
communicate something to all by suggestion of 
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like truths, it would not be great art. It is, there- 
fore, the prime essential of every work of great art. 

To make paintings and sculptures inter- 
esting by story telling, to create interest in them, 
to teach others to desire to know more about them 
and to see them more often, and to lead others to 
enjoy them, it is necessary also to base the work 
upon another great principle of the human mind. 
action. Colors cannot be perceived through the 
ear, neither can line, nor form, nor proportion, nor 
composition. Each human individual perceives 
color through the eye; by the same sense organ he 
perceives line, form, proportion and composition. 

Story telling about works of art fails of 
accomplishing the best results if the story teller 
relies upon the ear of the hearer. Every statement 
in the spoken or written story should be accom- 
panied by an appeal to the eye. 

If you are to tell the story of The Boy with 
the Tom Hat, by Sully, what likenesses can you 
discover, likenesses that you can awaken in the 
child's mind by the appeal to color and what it 
su^ests? The life suggested by the coloring of the 
face, the boyish happiness of expression that ac- 
companies such freedom, the torn hat, the waist 
open at the collar, all suggest a thousand and one 
things the boy has been doing. Does there exist 
a child, a normal child, that does not like to do 
these things? Are not the normal impulses of the 
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boy underneath Sully's tom hat like those of other 
boys? Even if the story is told to boys in the city, 
to boys who have never lived the life, never have 
had the opportunity of living the life of The Boy 
with the Tom Hat, though much of the story tells 
of the differences of the Hfe of the city boy and the 
life of the country boy, what is it that awakens 
pleasure, that arouses to interest the city boy? Is 
it not the likeness of his ideas of what he would 
wish to do if he had the opportunity, to the things 
the country boy has the opportunity of doing? 

And what is it that gives the grown man 
pleasure as he looks at The Boy with the Tom Hat? 
Remembrances of his own boyhood days. Remem- 
brances of the time when he was a boy like that 
boy, or did things like the things this boy does. 

What is it that pleases the mother who 
views this painting? Remembrances of the time 
when her boy was as free, as happy, as joyous, as 
impulsive, as Sully's boy. 

Even the story of a building — of St. Mark's 
Cathedral, for example — is made more interesting 
by pointing out the ideas of likenesses which the 
colors awaken. The child as well as the man enjoys 
being told that in all southem climes architecture 
and dress are more highly colored than in northern 
climes, because the sky in southem climes is bluer, 
the verdure more green, the flowers more brilliant, 
the sunshine more golden. He recognizes a likeness 
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of brilliancy of nature and the brilliance of dress 
and buildings. 

And this can be applied to lines and fonn. 
The arches and domes of St. Mark's can be made of 
interest by relating the life, customs, and necessity 
of protection from climatic conditions existing 
among the people living in the warm climates, to 
the form of architecture. 

Domes, colonnades and arches originated 
in the lands of sunshine; it was necessary that the 
people during the heat of the day find protection 
from the scorching sun; consequently, the open air 
promenades, the galleries supported by columns 
and arches. The dome is formed to protect one 
from the rain and the heat of the sun, not from 
snow. The steep slanting roof is necessary only 
in countries of snow and ice, where the roof must 
be so steep that snow will not pile up in great quan- 
tities upon it. Even a little child recognizes the 
likeness between the ordinary parasol used to pro- 
tect its mother from the sun and the gorgeous dome 
parasol of the architecture of southern climes. 

It is unnecessary, then, to waste time in 
drawing contrasts, in depicting differences, if it is 
your desire to make other people enjoy and love 
art more. No matter what painting you choose, pre- 
sent the great feature of the painting, the truth 
that is like something in the life or experience of 
the child or man to whom you are telling the story. 
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"If you are giving a child a piece of cake," 
writes Miss Hurll, "it adds nothing to his enjoyment 
to tell him that it came from an expensive caterer, 
that it contains certain ingredients and was made 
by certain rules, or that it will contribute to 
his nourishment If it is good, he eats it and 
wants more." 

And man is much the same as the boy. If 
we enjoy art, it is not necessary to know the tech- 
nique employed, the kinds of paint used, the def- 
inite year a few centuries back in which it was 
painted. It is enough just to discover in it like- 
nesses to our hves, those truths that appeal to the 
highest and best qualities in ourselves, those ele- 
ments which satisfy our ideals and lead us on to 
desire more of art, and to live more fully the inspi- 
ration portrayed in art. 

If your stories accomplish this, all other 
things— knowledge of technique, execution, values, 
atmosphere— will follow. 
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How to Enact Art 

By Brown Landone 

A STORY about a picture or about a piece of 
sculpture often interests the child or the man 
in the story told, although it may not develop 
interest in the work of art itself. 

This is especially true of portraits and of 
single sculptured figures. 

Many a mother or teacher or lecturer tries 
to interest a child or an audience — it makes no dif- 
ference which — in a picture of Longfellow, by tell- 
ing something of Longfellow's life, and if told to a 
child, especially a story of Longfellow's boyhood. 

This in no way interests the child or the 
man in the portrait, even though it creates a great 
interest in the tale of the incidents of Longfellow's 
life. But interest in portraits and in single sculp- 
tured figures can be created by leading the child 
or the adult to enact the expression of the face, or 
the pose of the body. 

If, for instance, you wish to arouse interest 
in the Student's Face, hung in the Mus^ du 
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Louvre, you can do so by leading your hearer to 
attempt a similar facial expression. Especially is 
this rffective if you choose a subject the facial 
expression of which indicates a state of mind 
or feeling hke that vhich the child or man has 
experienced. 

The child has experienced the feelings 
expressed in the face of The Boy with the Tom Hat, 
the man has experienced these feelings also; the 
child has felt the cheer and good will of the face 
of some motherly woman Uke that expressed in 
the face of A Young Dutch Woman, by Rembrandt; 
that cheer man has also felt; the child has experi- 
enced the feeling of kind seriousness in the face of 
father or teacher, similar to that expressed in the 
Student's Face. 

This work of enacting creates a direct in- 
terest in the painting itself. It centers the interest 
in the work of art, not on the story about the paint- 
ing, a story which may not be suggested by the 
work of art itself. 

In like manner, a story of Apollo, the sun 
god, centers primal interest upon the Greek myth- 
ological tale, and only secondarily centera the in- 
terest upon the statue. If it is Apollo Belvedere 
in which you are to interest the child, his undi- 
vided attention, co-opeiation and enjoyment can 
be secured by letting him pose as Apollo Belvedere, 
pointing out to him how he may balance his body. 
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as Apollo is balanced in the statue; how he may 
balance motion and power, as motion and power 
are balanced in the statue. Since the weight of 
Apollo is on the right leg, and since a leg is stronger 
than an arm, a boy five years old will be under- 
standingly interested in extending the left arm as 
far as he can gracefully to make it balance the 
power indicated by the leg. He will also be inter- 
ested in knowing why the drape is necessary in 
order to indicate greater mass on the left side of 
the body to balance the greater activity of the right 
leg, and the mass of the trunk of the tree. 

But the story alone will not suffice. Words 
are interesting, but action is better, because motion 
is the basis of all existence. 

How little the marbles of the .£gina tem- 
ple mean to the ordinary child or to the ordinary 
man I But let either the boy or the man pose as 
the spearman, with a spear in his hand, with a card- 
board headdress such as the spearman has; or let 
him pose as the archer, with the bow and head- 
dress, and he has a definite interest in studying 
those reliefs, so that he may make the headdress 
like that worn by the ancient Greek; so that he 
may make the bow curved, not like the ones the 
Indians used, but like that of the ancient archers; 
so that he may balance himself on his knees in 
such a way as to gain the greatest support and the 
greatest freedom of action of arm and back and 
shoulder muscles. 
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SAINT BARBARA 

Peim» U Vecchio 

Beeauae there is a dmninance of curved lines 
instead of the straight or the spiral, the painter gives 
one, net' the idea of a saint, sanctified Barbara, but 
an idea of voluptuousness, almost a touch of sensu- - 
ality. " '. 
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Let him try other poses, with the bent 
knee far back, so that he may see how unstable 
the other poses are. One trial creates greater in- 
terest in the relief, greater admiration for the work 
of the ancient sculptor, than an hour's talk. In 
interesting a child in the Discus Thrower, a story 
of the game is essential; but actual posing, enact- 
ing the pose of the Discus Thrower, awakens more 
interest in the statue itself. 

A half hour's talk to a man or child con- 
cerning Rodin*s wonderful The Thinker will not 
make him feel the attitude nor the state of con- 
sciousness expressed by Rodin's work so deeply as 
attempted poses enacting the pose of The Thinker. 

Whether man or boy attempts this pose, 
he soon finds he does not enact it correctly the first, 
time. There is the position of the feet which re- 
quires attention — one is a little further back than 
the other. There is the position of the arm, the 
hand which supports the head — ^the right elbow is 
on the left knee, not on the right, and this means a 
slight turning of the torso. Then there is the bend 
of the hand that holds the head, the straightness 
of the first finger and of the thumb. The relaxed 
yet powerful suggestion of the palm of the left 
han4 the fingers and thumb not gripping the knee, 
not loosely banging over it, but in a half grip and 
half open position, indicating The Thinker has not 
quite grasped the problem, yet does not despair of 
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solving it. An open, hanging hand would indicate 
despair, a feeling that the problem could not be 
solved, that it would be useless to think about it. 
All these things can be taught not only to men and 
women, but to very young children, and they create 
an interest not in any story about the work of art 
but in the work of art itself. 

Even very little children can be taught to 
love art, whether it be in the nursery or in the 
school, by posing to enact the attitudes of chil- 
dren; to enact the pose of Amour, for instance, or 
of the Children of the Shell, or of Penelope 
Boothby; even the turning of the eyes is of interest 
to a child posing as Charles, Prince of Wales, by 
Van Dyck. 

Paintings of scenes or incidents offer un- 
limited possibilities of interesting children and 
adults by enacting the painting. All the coloring 
can be studied for the purpose of reproducing it 
in the costumes, the draperies, and the settings. 
Costumes, manners, dress, and the life of the people 
can be studies for the purpose of reproducing the 
painting as a Tableau Vivant. 

What possibilities lie in He Placed the 
Royal Crown Upon Herl The story of the life, 
customs, habits, religion of the people, the magnif- 
icence of the court, the lives of Uie slaves — all these 
things can be worked out and true interest devel- 
oped, bve for art created, by enacting the painting. 
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As motion is basic in human life, as action 
is the prima] and ultimate expression of Ufe, the 
essentials of all ait— suggestions of a feeling of life, 
of a feeling of negation or death, of balance of 
weight, of balance of motion, of composition, the 
limitless possibilities in grouping, suggestion of 
idealism — can be taught by enacting the works of 
ait, by reproducing in pose and motion that which 
the painting or piece of sculpture suggests. 
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Lorado Taft 

A Teacher, Sculptor and Prophet 
By Brown Landone 

LORADO TAFT was educated at the University 
of Illinois, and at the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
in Paris; later he received an L.H.D. from 
Northwestern University. For thirty years he was 
Instructor of Art at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
and has been for many years lecturer on art in the 
University Extension Department of the University 
of Chicago. He received the designer's medal of 
the Chicago Exposition of 1893, the silver medal of 
the Buffalo Exposition of 1901, and the gold medal 
of the St. Louis Exposition of 1904. He is a mem- 
ber of the National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
the National Sculpture Society, the Society of 
Western Artists, Chicago Society of Artists, Munic- 
ipal Art League of Chicago, and Municipal Art 
Commission of Chicago. 

Although America has been the Utopia of 
democracy on a grand scale, and the wonder of the 
world and the marvel of the century in industrial 
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' '. : A YOUNG DUTCH WOMAN 

. L Rembrandt 

The Altman Collection 

Tfae )fets>pHt<Bn Museum. New York 

This face, without doubt, is emotional; not sen- 
timentally so, but in the truer sense of the word. 
Strong as is the forehead, the cheer, the good will, 
.XQidiality, heartiniss stand out as dominant quali- 
Ves. . These qualities are portrayed by the almost 
exclusive use of euiVed lines, as can be seen from 
the lined production here given. 
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advancement, yet until a generation agp it was 
unappreciative of the spiritual message of the 
beauty of art 

Conditions, attitudes and ideals are chang- 
ing, America is awakening and not only to the 
message of art, but is also appreciative of those 
who have labored to spread the message. 

For thirty years Lorado Taft, the sincere 
and earnest prophet, inspired by a great ideal, 
labored almost alone to spread the message — to 
awaken America to a realization of the value of 
the beautiful. 

Justly has he been called "the greatest 
artistic educative personality in the central west," 
but in addition to being America's greatest teacher 
of art and the prophet of art in America, he is a 
sculptor— and a great sculptor. 

The artistic value of the work of Lorado 
Taft and the measure of its greatness can be judged 
only by comparing it with the sculpture of Greece 
and Rome. In his creations one finds embodied 
many of the principles that determine the superi- 
ority of the classic sculpture. 
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French Art the Language of the 
Civilized World 

By Lorado Taft, L.H J). 

ALL knowledge begins with the particular and 
the personal— with one's own experience — 
and in time extends to the general. As I en- 
deavor to record America's artistic obligation to 
France, my first thought is of what that land has 
meant to me. The rapt and inquiring youth fresh 
from his midwestem background of waving corn- 
fields, now tracing the crooked streets of the Quar- 
tier Latin, now drinking in with unquenchable 
thirst the inspiration of museums and public monu- 
ments, has grown old, but the memories are still 
vivid and the sense of obligation even keener 
than ever. 

I see myself confidently led to the lodg- 
ing of good old Pere Dumont in the very Institute 
of France and behold my name inscribed upon the 
atelier-roU before I even knew what was happening 
to me. And what an extraordinary place that 
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studio wast I have not foi^otten the weird happen- 
ings and exaltations of those first few months; the 
strange mixture of joy and fear which every 
hour brought me in that ancient cradle of the arts. 
I remember the gradual growth of confidence that 
these vivacious and singularly hairy companions 
of mine were really good fellows who meant me 
no harm. 

Presently "I'Americain" won his place in 
the "Concour des Places." Like all other successful 
contestants, he was good naturedly congratulated 
even by his disappointed colleagues. Prizes and 
various mentions followed. Always the same good 
humor; the same courteous, "Felicitations!" Those 
comrades were certainly "game." And, mind you, 
this scjiool which was generously giving its money 
prizes to foreigners on the same terms as to French- 
men, was charging not one sou for tuition. Three 
years of it without money and without price — is 
it any wonder that ardent youth becomes very 
greatly attached to the country which offers such 
privileges? 

On one of the very few occasions when 
Augustus Saint Gaudens was persuaded to speak 
in public he voiced the thoughts of a whole genera- 
tion of American sculptors: 

"I know that I am expressing the senti- 
ments of tiie majority of my confreres, as well as of 
the painters and architects, when I add that we feel 
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for France the deepest gratitude for the generoiis 
instruction she has extended to us so lavishly in 
her academies and schools of ait. 

"Her hospitality has been without bounds, 
and her guidance most enlightening and inspiring 
under the masters of our day — Barrias, Dubois, Fal- 
guidre. Fremiet, Mercie, Rodin, as well as under the 
masters of her past, Jean Gbujon, Germain Pilon, 
Houdon, DavidL d'Angers, Rude, Bary6. a glo- 
rious list. 

"It is a great pleasure to be able to express 
to the representative of that great nation what I 
know so many of my fellow-sculptors would wish 
repressed. And although we are like the strong 
youth who feels his strength as he breaks away from 
his mother's side to make his own way in the world, 
nevertheless, like him, we honor and cherish our 
alma mater, and feel for her the deepest love, re- 
spect, and gratitude." 

Was there ever a nation that more sadly 
needed the saving grace of art than does this great 
Union of ours? America's very prosperity exposes 
her weakness, her superficiality in certeiin of the 
finer expressions of civilized life. In matters of 
religion, of law, even of literature, our inheritance 
is largely English and in these departments the 
ancestral traditions have been strong and helpful; 
but in the pictorial and plastic arts we come indeed 
of a poverty-stricken lineage. No doubt the im^e 
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smashing of Cromwell's fanatics was good for their 
souls, as is any vigorous expression of conviction, 
but what an aridity of spirit was their bequest to 
the generations which followed! Our New Eng- 
land forbears were the direct descendants of those 
who attempted to wipe out the arts of England as 
ruthlessly and completely as the Turks have under- 
taken to exterminate their Armenian brothers 
within the last two years. 

Neither of these conscientious efforts 
proved a complete success but the effects are far 
reaching. England was too beautiful to be com- 
pletely devastated and many of her glorious min- 
sters survived the iconoclastic torch. Their soaring 
spires and ivy-grown walls still rose in silent protest, 
but as far as possible they were piously denuded, 
precisely as they had been piously builded and 
adorned — ^"to the glory of God." Statues were 
maimed; pictures burned; stained glass windows, 
splendid as those of Rheims, were completely de- 
stroyed, and even the glorious songs of the Church 
were forever silenced. 

Such was New England's aesthetic heritage. 
The very year of the Mayflower's arrival on that 
forbidding coast saw the erection in Paris of the 
exquisite Fontaine Medicis in the Garden of the 
Luxembourg. It was not even in any way com- 
parable in importance with the other but it marks 
well the divergence of thought of two peoples des- 
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tined later to become so closely united. Those 
stem-faced adventurers seeking religious freedom 
beyond the grey waters were incapable of produc- 
ing or even conceiving such beauty as was France's 
daily fare. They were working out their own salva- 
tion on very different lines, but meantime France 
was creating not only for herself but for England — 
for New England— for the entire earth. 

For it is the peculiar gift of France to be 
able to evolve an art which speaks a universal lan- 
guage, which is the desire of the civilized world. 
Other nations have their high ideals and their suc- 
cessful arts but as a rule they are local in thwr 
significance and in their appeal. The country 
which provided a universally accepted court lan- 
guage has also found itself able to address mankind 
through its painting, its sculpture, its architecture 
and its general enrichment of life. 

With the Centennial Exposition of 1876 
came an artistic quickening such as our country 
had never known before. A new and growing 
appreciation dates from that year. It began with 
the recognition of our own shortcomings as com- 
pared with other lands. France in particular made 
strong appeal to our newly awakened tastes, and 
the work of one or two Americans who had studied 
in Paris had great influence. The demand for a 
better and more forceful art was not long to remain 
unanswered. With the advent of Saint Gaudens 
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, THE CORNFIELD 

■ ' , . Constable 

It is only by a distinct effcnt of wiU power t)iat 
the eye can be kept from t:ai«diag upward when 
looking at this picture. The sight follows ths-slow 
spiral of the pathway, crosses the.field and goes on 
to the bright sky beyond. 
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there came a notable change in the spirit of Amer- 
ican sculpture, while the rapid transformation of its 
technic was no less marked and significant. Though 
we owe this change largely to Paris the result has 
not been French sculpture. Paris has vitalized the 
dormant tastes and energies of America — that is all, 
A pronounced and helpful feature of the new order 
is the fact that as a rule Paris-trained sculptors do 
not remain abroad; they return to live with their 
own people and, like their French masters, they 
delight in teaching. The influence of such a man 
as Saint Gaudens becomes incalculable when mul- 
tiplied through the pupils whom he has brought 
up to share his labors and his triumphs. 

Of the debt of our American painters to 
France— of our architects— it is almost needless to 
speak. Not indeed because these are negligible 
scores but because they are known to all men. For 
the last thirty years practically all of our painters 
and architects have gone to France to study. The 
architects have brought back more than their studio 
blouses and records of grandiose "projets." Their 
Beaux-Arts organizations in each city are like en- 
trenched fortresses, armed protests against the form- 
less and grotesque in building. Their thorough 
training means much in the harmonious and taste- 
ful ordering of the cities of to-morrow. 

Our painters are convinced that the science 
of their art has no other home than Paris. There 
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all the great movements of recent years have origi- 
nated. From Delacroix to the Decadents— from 
Courbet to the Cubist&— here is ever life and agi- 
tation! You choose your "ism" smd your master, 
carry off what your bowl will hold — and later 
season to taste. 

There are disadvantages in adopting an art 
all ready made: in letting some one else do our 
thinking. As Brownell says, our system has its anal- 
ogies with the days of Francis I, when that art- 
loving king imported not only Italian paintings 
and sculpture but not a few of the great men who 
made them. 

"Like our own painters, the French art- 
ists of the Renaissance found themselves familiar 
with masterpieces wholly beyond their power to 
create, and produced by a foreign people who had 
enjoyed the incomparable advantage of arriving at 
their artistic apogee through natural stages of 
growth, beginning with impulse and culminating 
in ^lertness. 

"The situation had its advantages as well 
as its drawbacks, certainly. It saved French paint- 
ing an immense amount of fumbling, of laborious 
experimentation, of crudity, of failure. But it 
stamped it with an essential artificiality from which 
it did not fully recover for over two hundred years, 
until, insensibly, it had built up its own traditions 
and gradually brought about its own inherent 
development." 
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Our artistic development has been almost 
a forced one since we discovered France; the admi- 
lation has been almost too ardent. At least it has 
not always been discreet. But this is not the fault 
of the great teacher. We shall learn in time to do 
her greater honor. Even now there are a few who 
have absorbed the spirit of her august leaders, who 
are putting their training to something more prof- 
itable than servile copying. In time we shall have 
our own distinctive school of painting, but French 
art will ever remain its beloved godmother. 
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John Henry Wigmore 

An Authority at Home and Abroad 

By Brown Landone 

DR. John Henry Wigmore was professor of 
Anglo-American Law at Leio University at 
Tokyo, Japan, for several yeais. Since 1901 
he has been the Dean of the Faculty' of Law of 
Northwestern University and President, 1916, of 
the American Association of University Profes- 
sors. He is a Harvard University A.B., A.M., LL.B., 
and LL.D., and of the University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Wigmore is author of The Digest Deci- 
sions of Massachusetts Railroad Commission; of The 
Australian Ballot; of Notes on Land Tenure and 
Local Institutions in Old Japan; of Materials for the 
Study of Private Law in Old Japan; of the four vol- 
ume Treatise on Evidence; of a Pocket Code of 
Evidence, and The Principles of Judicial Proof. 

He is editor of the sixteenth edition of 
Greenleaf on Evidence; editor of Compiled Exam- 
inations in Law; of Cases on Torts, and of Cases 
on Evidence. 
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■ , tte Metropolitan Museum.. New York. 

. A# Amerioen peiB>ef.6li«a»t«riz«(J by hiatdesp 
:l$iv<! of sickpl* leanw.friint nature^ Ii^jr Iwul- 
seitpao, qp nist$er k)ew well ppinte^ ace deitd and 
. uBiafpinqg bepajOse there is no indication of ideali- 
.Sfition; otfa(ejn,#1it^act.and hold, giving joy and 
iiiig>iiationa . k ; 

The law Qf.tbe.Afual, which indicates idealiza- 
tion, begins near one, near the conscious self, and 
moves in a compound curve far away from the indi- 
vidt^, ending in the infinite. 

In this painting, a quiet scene is made inter- 
esting by a marvelous employment of the spiral line. 
The pathway starts at the lower right hand comer 
and curves twice before reaching the border at the 
left, where it is suggested by patches of light under- 
neath the trees. 
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He is co-editor of Select Essays in Anglo- 
American Legal History and of The Evolution of 
Law series. 

This man, whose mentality is so profound, 
so exact, and so dispassionate and severe in its anal- 
ysis of law, was first referred to before me, by emi- 
nent professors of German Universities and German 
scholars of international law, as the great American 
authority on law, jurisprudence and evidence. Later 
I heard Italians render homage to him; men of 
France commended his European and Japanese 
legal studies and investigations for their exactness, 
extensiveness and completeness; the Lord Chief 
Justice of England knew of him and his work; and 
I found he was known not only in Tokyo but 
throughout the Japanese Empire. 
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The Seamless Web of Our Legal 
History 

By John H. Wigmore, LLJ). 

ALL history," said that lamented historian, 
Maitland, in a memorable epigram, "is but a 
seamless web; and he who endeavors to tell 
but a piece of it must feel that his first sentence 
tears the fabric." 

This seamless web of our own legal history 
unites us inseparably to the history of Western and 
Southern Europe. Our main interest must naturally 
center on deciphering the pattern which lies di- 
rectly before us, — that of the Anglo-American law. 
But in tracing the warp and woof of its structure 
we are brought inevitably into a larger field of 
vision. The story of Western Continental law is 
made up, in the last analysis, of two great move- 
ments, racial and intellectual. One is the Germanic 
migrations, planting a solid growth of Germanic 
custom everywhere from Danzig to Sicily, from 
London to Vienna. The other is the posthumous 
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power of Roman law, forever resisting, struggling 
and coalescing with the other. A thousand detailed 
combinations, of varied types, were developed, and 
a dozen distinct systems now survive in independ- 
ence. But the result is that no one of them can be 
fully understood without surveying and tracing 
the whole. 

Even insular England cannot escape from 
the web. For, in the first place, all its racial threads 
— Saxons, Danes, Normans — ^were but extensions of 
the same warp and woof that was making the law 
in France, Germany, Scandinavia, Netherlands, 
Austria, Switzerland, Northern Italy, and Spain. 
And, in the next place, its legal culture was never 
without some of the same intellectual influence of 
Roman law which so thoroughly overspread the 
Continental peoples. There is thus, on the one 
hand, scarcely a doctrine or rule in our system 
which cannot be definitely and profitably traced 
back, in comparison, till we come to the point of 
dive^ence, where we once shaped it in common 
with them. And, on the other hand, there is, during 
all the intervening centuries, a more or less constant 
juristic sociability {if it may be so called), between 
Anglo-American and Continental law; and its recip- 
rocal influence makes the story one and insepa- 
rable. In short, there is a tangled common ancestry, 
racial or intellectual, for the law of Western Europe 
and ourselves. 
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I. The immediate ancestry of American 
law is found in English law. In the Mayflower, 
English law came over, as well as English tables and 
chairs. A people carries its law with it; for law is 
but StateK)Tdered custom, and custom is but the 
fixed habits of social action, fixed in the brain and 
consciousness. 

Law never proceeds by jumps. It is a con- 
tinuous growth. You can no more create a law than 
you can create a religion; and American law, like 
American religion, came over from England. To 
understand its present, we must follow back, at 
every step, to its English home. 

One of the most distinctive facts in the 
history of EngUsh law is landed property; that is. 
the shaping of law from the standpoint of a domi- 
nant class of landowners. Our law of property to- 
day bears witness to this. The different rules for 
re^ and personal property take us back to the time 
of the early Henrjrs and Edwards. Our peculiar 
expedients for creating trust estates were invented 
in the controversial days of Henry the Eighth, the 
great confiscator of monastic properties. Our vari- 
ous methods for devising property to be held by 
descendants on immutable conditions were in- 
vented by English conveyancers of three centuries 
^o; and such is their wealth of detail that even yet 
the manuals of English conveyancers long since 
buried are models for American lawyers of to-day. 
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The ninety-nine year land leases which govern the 
skyscrapers of Chic^;o are merely adaptations from 
models made in England in a period when the Illi- 
nois Country, populated by the tribes of the Sacs 
and the Foxes, was being explored by LaSalle and 
Joliet. The phrases of the printed deed-forms 
which can be bought in any American law station- 
er's for a nickel coin bearing the imprint of the 
prairie bison, cannot be understood without going 
back in English history before Queen Elizabeth and 
the glorious days of Raleigh and Drake. 

That mighty instrument of modem indus- 
try, the corporation, builds its existence on the trad- 
ing companies which sprang up under Elizabeth. 
The power and duties of those vast agencies now 
known as public utilities are defined by the prin- 
ciples which English judges first applied to the stage 
coach, the innkeeper, and the blacksmith of five 
centuries ago. The injunction and the subpoena, 
which have figured in the great American contro- 
versies of capital and labor, were inventions of the 
English Chancellor in some dim period of the past. 
The mortgage bond, with which almost every mod- 
em investment is financed, takes its very name of 
"dead-pledge" from the days when Norman French 
was still spoken in English courts. The promissory 
note figuring in the files of every American bank 
cashier was invented and named by the goldsmiths 
of London, in the days before banks even existed. 
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The writ of replevin, which rescues our pianos and 
our automobiles from the unjust detainer, is the 
same writ by which the Englishman freed his cattle 
from the landlord's seizure in the days of the lute 
and the ox-cart. The copyright which protects the 
authorship in the country which now prints more 
p^es annually than any country in the world is 
founded on the terms of a statute of Queen Anne. 
The validity of the wills which pass on to posterity, 
once in every two generations, the accumulations 
of American wealth, is determined by legal rules 
settled in a statute of Henry the Eighth. And the 
apostles of modem sanitation could secure their 
ends sometimes with the greatest effect if they 
would brush the dust from a now forgotten law of 
an even earlier day and invoke for their quarantine 
measure the analogy of the English writ "De Lep- 
roso Amovendo," which forbade the leper to come 
to church and required his family to detain him 
safely in his home. 

Our numerous safeguards of individual lib- 
erty—the privilege against self-incrimination, the 
freedom from search of domicile, and the other 
measures enshrined universally in our constitutional 
Bills of Rights— all of these reflect and record some 
struggle and victory in the annals of English law, 
from the days of Magna Charta to those of Burke 
and Mansfield. The jury— an institution which has 
spread from England over the entire civilized world 
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APOLLO BELVEDERE 
Museum of the Vatican, liome 

Pose is of two types. The one is active oppo- 
sition of movement, the other passive opposition. 

The statue of Apollo Belvedere is a perfect ex- 
ample of action opposed by action. The right leg 
of the statue is the strong leg; it supports the weight 
of the body, and the left arm of the statue is the 
strong arm. But inasmuch as the leg is stronger and 
more vital than the arm, the. great sculptor turned 
the head toward the arm, and threw the drapery 
over the arm to suggest the consciousness of strength 
of the arm, in order to make its strength seem equal 
to that of the leg which it opposes. The left leg of 
the statue is extended baclnvard, the right ami of 
the statue forward of the body. In this there Is op- 
position in placement. 
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— is a perpetual reminder of the depth and strength 
of the continuity between English and American 
traditions. The very instinct of the American 
lawyer — all that he unconsciously does and thinks 
in piloting his client among the complex channels 
of law and justice — ^is our inheritance from genera- 
tions of professional life in England. ' The oldest 
surviving law court in the world is Westminster 
Hall in London, where Bacon and Camden and 
Mansfield sat, whose very words are yet being 
quoted this day and every day in scores of Amer- 
ican courtrooms. Blackstone's Commentaries, which 
appeared just before the American Revolution, were 
sold by the score as quickly in the colonies as in 
England; and after one hundred and fifty years of 
daily inspiration to the American bar they have 
just been once more edited by an eminent professor 
in the farthest western American University. 

And the curious feature of this inheritance 
is that, even after our two countries separated, we 
continue to draw belated inspiration from the old 
country for our reforms. The English statutes 
reforming civil procedure in 1850 may be found 
copied word for word in American statutes of fifty 
years later. The English code of commercial paper, 
enacted thirty years ago, was made the basis of our 
own code, adopted within ten years past in most 
of our States. And to-day when we are contem- 
plating further reforms in our judiciary organization 
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and our criminal procedure, American commissions 
are found visiting England to study the reformed 
models there in force. 

Even those parts of our law which have 
come to vary from the English traditions can only 
be understood by tracing them back to the origin 
of vernation. One great contribution of our own 
has been the system of recording deeds to land; 
but the type already existed in certain parts of 
England, and we merely changed in this country 
by making them the same for land and chattels, 
and by taking away the eldest son's privilege; but 
the general theory of inheritance remained un- 
changed, and the Anglo-American law to-day stands 
in radical contrast with that of Continental Europe. 
The public prosecutor in criminal trials is an Amer- 
ican institution which England never had; we bor- 
rowed it from France. But we kept also the Eng- 
lish grand jury; and the traditions of the grand 
juries of Lord Hale's day, under Cromwell and 
Charles, still obtain in America. 

II. But if American law is in bulk a direct 
inheritance from England, yet English law itself 
was composite. On tracing its own history, it 
stands revealed as the mixed product of Conti- 
nental stocks. To understand English law we must 
also understand Continental law. 

Take in the first place that great invasion, 
first by the Angles and ^ons (now fifteen hun- 
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dred years s^o), and then of the Danish Northmen, 
who overran the land, and so supplanted the Celtic 
Britons that scarcely a vestige of the Celtic law can 
be traced in survival. Our very word "law" comes 
from those Danes, and has to-day no counterpart 
in any other European language except the Scan- 
dinavian. These Germanic tribes and their law 
were but a branch of the great race left on the 
continent, a part of whom, the Franks, later over- 
came Northern France and fixed their name upon 
the country. English law racially is therefore but 
a branch of Germanic law. Insulated as it was, it 
remained the purest part of the stock. And to-day 
the histories of Germanic law and Scandinavian 
law and Northern French law are an unavoidable 
source of istudy for the history of English law; to- 
gether they form a family of which the English 
is the stock least altered by transfusion. The words 
of the marriage service, "with these goods I thee 
endow"; the phrases on a lawyer's professional card, 
"attorney and counsellor-at-law"; the ages of crim- 
inal responsibility and of civil majority, 14 and 21, 
— ^these, and scores of other common ideas in to- 
day's legal complex, reveal traces of the Germanic 
origins of our law, which link us up to the Continent. 
Coming later to Norman times, we owe to 
these burly conquerors and strong-willed adminis- 
trators the very genius of our law. Every historian 
admits that the Norman kings and barons stamped 
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upon English law and justice its distinctive features; 
their aptitude for law has enabled the English sys- 
tern to rank as one of the two which impressed ^e 
world's legal history for centuries yet unended. 
But no historian has been able to explain the mys- 
terious transformation which in two centuries gave 
to the Danish Northmen who settled on the Seine 
that genius for law which was certainly lacking in 
their cousins who had already invaded Britain. 
This remains as one of the baffling problems of 
national character. 

And finally, by the days of Elizabeth, the 
Roman law, which had come to dominate in West- 
em Europe, threatened to include England in its 
influence. The scientific revival of Roman law 
began in Italy in the llOO's, and tens of thousands 
of aspiring youths came to study at Bologna, and 
carried the science away again to the more primi- 
tive regions of the North and West By the 14O0's, 
France had become the leader in the new science; 
and by the 1500's it had placed its disciples in seats 
of influence in every court in Germany. The 
Church was already adopting its methods and tra- 
ditions. And the English Chancellor, being always 
(in those days), an ecclesiastic, was employing its 
methods in English justice. For a time the Chan- 
cellor's courts competed with the common law 
courts, and even dreamed of victory. But the 
sturdy conservative British instinct, aided by the 
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JOHN H. WIGMORE lOS 

fortunes of allied political forces, in the end domin- 
ated. Yet, though English common law resisted 
thus successfully Roman imported law in the mass, 
many doctrines and methods of the latter found a 
place, and helped to make the English law com- 
posite. To-day the traditions of the Federal Su- 
preme Court, and of any Chancery Court in the 
land, cannot be understood without going back to 
some of the inventions of Innocent III, the great 
lawyer Pope of the 1200's. And when the trusts 
and combinations resist the bill of discovery for a 
list of their stockholders, or the admiralty court 
seizes a ship for the captain's debts, the modem 
American lawyer, had he the high curiosity for the 
history of his quirks and quillets, could go back to 
the papal decrees of the 1200's before he reached 
the origin of his methods. 

III. But if the past unites us to Europe 
in our law, much more does the present and the 
future. There is and is to be both giving and tak- 
ing, between us and the other Continent. If the 
past has been an inheritance for us, the future is to 
be an exchange and a sharing. But to understand 
its scope, we must know what there is to be shared. 

Let us glance first at our own share. Amer- 
ica is contributing to international law, and has 
been for three generations past. Henry Wheaton's 
treatise on the History of International Law was 
first published in French, seventy-five years ago; 
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Story's treatise on Conflict of Laws eighty years 
ago; and every since that time America was des- 
tined to be reckoned with as a contributor. Lie- 
bet's code of Rules for Land Warfare extended this 
influence; and many eminent Latin-Americans have 
made it co-terminous with the Occidental Conti- 
nent The traditions of Grotius, Vattel and Bynker- 
shoek must now be amalgamated with the formu- 
lations of Calvo and Drago, or Wharton and Moore. 
Inteniational law and custom can never again be 
composed of European materials only. The net- 
work begun during the last century must be woven 
in common for the future. 

In constitutional law, the Federal model 
set by this country in 1789 has been studied and 
used in all newer federations, — Switzerland, Can- 
ada, Australia, South Africa. Whatever may be the 
type that succeeds best in each place, we at least 
have contributed to the success. 

The future commercial law of the world 
must take account of our principles in patent law, 
and in other fields. If the commercial nations can 
not hereafter live alone, each with its own law, our 
share in the compromise will at least be an im- 
portant one. 

But the other aspect of the sharing is the 
more important for us, — the borrowing aspect. Liv- 
ing alone, as we have been doing, and subsisting 
self-sufficiently on our English inheritance, we have 
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let our law fall out of touch with the progress of 
law's technique on the Continent When England 
rejected the Roman law in the 1500's, and the 
French Revolution in the 1700's, it saved its law 
and ours, but it destined us to a juristic insularity 
of thought, like its. own. We have now more than 
a century of arrears to make up. We can no longer 
ignore what has happened on the Continent. The 
international web of mutual activity and achieve- 
ment grows closer and tighter, and our law must 
prepare to become cosmopolitan in its intelligence. 
In everything else, except our law, we have long 
had common bonds of thought and tradition with 
the Continent,— arts, agriculture, commerce, manu- 
factures, and all the many sciences, pure and ap- 
plied. Law alone has not taken note of what was 
passing. Europe is full of a century's messages for 
our law; and for a generation to come we must 
spend the time in assimilating them. 

Thirty-five years ago France and Germany 
began to solve the problem of employers' liability 
and workmen's insurance; our own laws are less 
than ten years old. Criminology has for nearly 
forty years been the field of active speculation and 
fruitful discovery in all the Continental countries; 
our own awakening began less than ten years ago, 
and our criminal law and procedure still is content 
with the rusty principles of Blackstone's time. The 
science of legal metiiod — ^the respective functions 
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of judge and of legislature, the administration of 
justice, the principles of statutory draftsmanship 
and codification — ^have formed the theme of sys- 
tematic reflection and experiment in modem Eu- 
rope for more than a generation; but in this country 
the movement has barely begun. The philosophy 
of law and inspiration of jurisprudence have slum- 
bered in this country since the days of Bentham, 
Austin and LJvingston; but on the Continent each 
country now has a library of modem thought of its 
own in this field. The legal history of Europe has 
been a closed book to us, for lack of works in our 
language, until within a year or two beginning has 
been made with translations from the great modem 
masters of the Continent. Comparative legislation 
has been a tabooed subject, in our insularity of 
thought, and its materials are still inaccessible to 
us; although France has had for nearly fifty years 
a society which lays annually before its citizens the 
record of the legUlation of other nations. 

And, most notable of all results, we now 
find ourselves nationally incapable, as we approach 
an epoch of world-law, of entering into its councils 
with effective voice and vote. For our fifty legisla- 
tures are independent locally and yel impotent 
intemationally; they may legislate witiiin their bor- 
ders for banks and marriage contracts, but tiiey can- 
not independently make treaties of uniformity on 
these same subjects with other nations. Commerce 
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and travel have made the world one; but our legis- 
latures have not the power to adjust our law 
to the facts. 

Thtis, for lack of having kept in touch with 
the l^;al achievements of Europe, we are in danger 
of losing the privilege of sharing them. What we 
inherited is one thing, but what we have not inher- 
ited has now become an equally important thing. 
The past centuries of science and art and literature 
on the Continent are vital to us, that we may know 
well what we possess and whence we acquire it. 
But the last century of law in Europe is equally 
vital to us, that we may know what we do not 
possess and how much we are missing for lack of it 

We owe it to England and the ancient Teu- 
tonic and Roman worlds to recognize what we have 
already received from them in the structure of our 
present law. But we owe it to ourselves to recog- 
nize the treasures of legal thought which modem 
Europe stands ready to contribute to the moulding 
of our future law. 
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Dudley M. Holman 

A Man Honored by Medical and Legal Professions 

By Brown Landone 

DUDLEY M. HOLMAN is President of the 
International Association of Accident Boards 
and Commissions. 

Although Mr. Holman was not trained as 
a physician nor as a lawyer, yet he has won the 
respect and admiration of members of both the 
medical and legal professions. 

In 1905 Mr. Holman began an exhaustive 
study of the methods of treating the insane. This 
study extended over a period of five years. It w^ 
worldwide in its scope. As a result of his work, he 
drew up for the Governor of the Commonwealth 
Massachusetts a plan of remedial and corrective 
work similar to that followed at Munich, Germany. 

Although at first the plan was opposed 
strenuously by leading alienists and by prominent 
members of the medical profession, it was adopted 
by the Commonwealth. During the twenty years 
before his methods of treating the insane were 
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adopted and put into practice in the asylums of 
the Commonwealth, an average of only three per 
cent of all the people committed to the asylums 
of the State were returned to their homes mate- 
rially benefited or cured. 

Since the adoption of his plan sixty per 
cent of the people committed to the State asylums 
have been returned to their homes within a very 
short time, completely cured; and a very large per- 
centage of violent patients have been so helped 
that they are now classed as mild patients. 

By this work he has won the grateful ap- 
preciation not only of the people of the country 
but of the medical profession as well. 

His remarkable work as member of the 
Industrial Accident Board of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts has won him the homage of members 
of the legal profession and the judiciary from Maine 
to Oregon and from Michigan to Texas. 

During his four years' work as a commis- 
sioner on this board, he made an extensive study 
of more than a third of a million accident cases. 

Only twenty-three of his decisions were 
appealed to the Board of Arbitration, and the 
Board upheld each one of these twenty-three deci- 
sions. In turn these twenty-three decisions were 
again appealed to the Supreme Court, and here 
twenty of his twenty-three appealed decisions were 
again upheld. 
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His work as Commissioner on. the Indus- 
trial Accident Board of Massachtisetts made it nec- 
essary for him to decide thousands of cases E^ainst 
iiMurance companies. Naturally he won the good 
will of labor organizations because of these deci- 
sions, yet, so impressed were the insurance com- 
panies with his ability and his justice that all of 
them petitioned his reappointment. 

No man is so qualified as is Mr. Holman to 
write authoritatively of the origin of our Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions, of the work 
they have accomplished, of what they are striving 
to accomplish, of the conditions we should meet 
to-day, of the problems we shall be compelled to 
meet in the near future, and of the best means of 
meeting these conditions. 
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Lancelotti Palace. Rome 

Ueve the balance of support ia-qiiickl]r deter- 
mined. A vertical line from tiie lig^'aiUcle; the 
point of aof^xnt. extends through the right shoulder 
and on that Une the figure exactly balances. 
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Protection of Man in Industry 

By Dudley M. Holraan, UA. 

IN meeting the tremendous problems that had 
developed in the gigantic growth of our indus- 
tries and in keeping pace with modem methods, 
we had been too busy as a nation, up to a few 
years ago, to give much thought to the safety and 
health of our workers. In fact, we had neglected 
this work until it had grown to be a national shame 
and a disgrace to our Twentieth century civilization. 
Our indifference' to human welfare had permitted 
our industries to exact an awful toll from our 
workers. 

For many years there were 75,000 lives 
blotted out each year by our industrial accidents, 
there were 500,000 men and women permanently 
crippled and over 3,000,000 wage earners severely 
Injured annually in industrial pursuits. 

Through our failure to grapple with this 
problem a vast army of producers became an army 
of consumers, and money which should have gone 
to dividends and profits, increased wages and sala- 



ries, was wasted without even an attempt to care 
for those unfortunates or to remedy conditions, and 
the economic waste kept pace with the waste of 
human hfe and human welfare. 

It was not until we were forced by pressure 
of public opinion that we begsm to consider tiiis 
economic waste in industry as a problem to be 
solved by legislation. 

But when these criminal conditions were 
finally borne home to us, we turned our eyes to the 
Old World, where they had met these problems 
successfully. For the United States had not kept 
up. with the world movement for safety and indus- 
trial h^iene. 

The earliest compensation law was passed 
by Prussia, covering railroad employment, as early 
as 1838. Prior to the adoption of a system of social 
insurance, the various German States, as well as the 
Imperial Government, had voted to remedy the 
defects of the old civil law method of providing for 
injured employees by the enactment of the strin- 
gent Employers' Liability Law in 1873. This law 
was extended to cover the entire Empire and to 
include mines, quarries and factories. This law 
required of the plaintiff proof of negligence on the 
part of the employer, except in the case of railroads. 

In 1881, as a result of the statistical study 
which covered the data in regard to two million 
workmen, the work of drafting a law went on. and 
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two bills were introduced in 1882; one of these pro- 
vided for compulsory insurance against sickness 
on the mutual plan, and the other was an acci- 
dent insurance measure. While Germany, there- 
fore, pointed the way, the other nations speedily 
followed. 

The first compensation act in Great Brit- 
ain was passed by Parliament in 1887. This was lim- 
ited to certain conditions and industries and cov- 
i ered about one-half the working population of the 
country. In 1900 agricultural laborers were brought 
under the compensation system, to include prac- 
tically all conditions. It also extended the principle 
of compensation to cover certain industrial diseases, 
as well as all injuries by accident arising out of and 
in the course of employment. 

Italy, Norway, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Greece, Hungary and the Nether- 
lands followed suit with compensation laws cover- 
ing all or part of the workers in these countries. 
The provisions of these various acts differed widely. 

In Massachusetts, a conunission on compen- 
sation for industrial accidents was appointed in 
June, 1910. Massachusetts, in 1887, had taken the 
first step towards a better sjrstem of dealing with 
industrial accidents. When the Massachusetts Em- 
ployers' Liability Law, the first in the United 
States, was enacted, it soon became apparent that 
this law not only failed to do full justice to the 



employees but greatly increased litigation with all 
the attendant evils of economic waste, pauperism 
and vast antagonism. Public interest, however, 
was not much aroused on the subject until after 
the passage of the first compensation act in Eng- 
land in 1897. 

In 1903 a commission was appointd to 
investigate the relation of employers and employees, 
and as a result, that commission made its report to 
the Legislature in 1904, with a draft of a compensa- 
tion act patterned after that of England. It did 
not, however, receive legislative sanction because 
public opinion had not been sufficiently aroused to 
support it and because no other State had taken or 
seemed likely, in the near future, to take a similar 
step, and the employers felt that the added burden 
imposed on the industries of the State would seri- 
ously handicap them in competition with those of 
other sections of the country. 

What an excuse! In the light of to-day's 
public opinion it scarcely seems thinkable that 
such narrow views should have been held only a 
few short years ago. Industry "handicapped" be- 
cause it takes better care of the workers, surrounds 
them with safe and healthful conditions, binds up 
and cares for their wounds and gives them financial 
support during the period of disability! 

The Old World is a quarter of a century or 
more in advance of the United States and we must 
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follow England with her system of old age pensions, 
unemployment insurance and invalidity insurance 
if we are to hold our own as an industrial and com- 
mercial nation in competition with those nations 
which give every thought to the conservation of the 
lives and limbs, the health and the welfare of the 
workers upon whose labor rests the foundation of 
industrial life. 

Industrial preparedness means in a word 
the keeping of the worker at the highest point of 
efficiency by guarding his life, his health and his 
happiness a hundred times more carefully than the 
finest machines which he operates are guarded. 
The elimination of this human waste through acci- 
dent or disease means increased output, lowered 
cost sheets, decreased insurance rates; continuity of 
production because the trained worker is on the 
job is necessary to enable any nation to hold its 
own in the severe competition that will at once 
follow the close of the great war. 

Professor Frederick Remsen Hutton, Sc.D., 
PMt-President of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, in speaking of the prevention of 
accidents, well sajra tiiat the answer to the question, 
"Why spend money and effort to secure safety in 
the industries?" is three-fold. In the first place, as 
a matter of Christian altruism, the able and trained 
engineer has a duty to prevent the physical pain 
and suHering of the victim of an industrial accident. 



There is a real sense in which he cannot avoid being 
his brother's keeper. In the second place, there is 
the burden of bereavement and sorrow and of men- 
tal agony and spiritual distress and disappointment 
to be borne by the family and dependents of the 
man injured. There are burdens which no insur- 
ance or money compensation can pretend to reach 
or to remove; the most that these can do is to 
lighten. But the third consideration is the eco- 
nomic loss from an industrial accident. The nations 
of Europe, and Germany in particular, saw this be- 
fore we in America woke up to it. The broad prin- 
ciple of economic working of a tool or machine is 
that it should be continuously at work, earning by 
its product the interest on its cost, and helping to 
pay overhead charges. Any cessation of produc- 
tivity, or tool-idleness, is an invasion of economy. 
But an accident retards or stops productivity: fir^ 
by the disablement of the skilled operator himself; 
second, by the nervous shock to all who witnessed 
the accident and who ran to help; third, by the 
deranged productivity in the whole department 
where it happened; fourth, the loss of time to train 
a new operator to the skill and speed of the old 
one; fifth, the loss from defective work in this last 
process. Then, the direct losses in the cost of com- 
pensation and insurance, and the indirect costs of 
the ambulance and hospital expenses, borne through 
.the community as a whole, as well as premature 
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pensions and losses of schooling for those who are 
forced into wage-earning, before their time, to take 
care of dependents. 

When the Massachusetts commission of 
1910 was appointed a study was made of the entire 
subject of workmen's compensation, and on the first 
of July, 1912, the Workmen's Compensation Act 
which had been adopted by the Legislature went 
into effect. The Massachusetts law is practically 
the English law with a few changes made to answer 
the somewhat differing conditions existing in 
Massachusetts, but all the principal features, in 
fact the very verbiage of the law, is taken from 
the British act. 

Massachusetts adopted the Workmen's 
Compensation Act of Great Britain almost in its 
entirety because after years of study it was found 
to be the best adapted to our needs. 

Now thirty-three states and two territories 
in the United States have adopted workmen's com- 
pensation acts, and they are all based in whole or in 
part on the British act. 

We owe to Great Britain a debt of grati- 
tude for having pointed the way in which this 
gr«it problem has been so admirably solved, and 
not only do we owe to Great Britain our thanks 
for the legislation but by the adoption of the 
British Compensation Act, practically verbatim, we 
at the same time accepted tiie interpretations given 
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by the British Courts and the House of Lords. On 
interpretations and decision, the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts follows very closely the 
decision laid down by the House of I^ords unless 
the wording of our statute makes a material differ- 
ence. It is a rule that when a State adopts an act 
of legislation from another State or from another 
country, the Legislature is presumed to know what 
the interpretation of that legislation has been 
before its adoption by the Legislature and that we 
are practically bound to consider the interpreta- 
tions put upon the law by the courts of the country 
from which we adopted the act. 

Workman's compensation has come to stay, 
and other forms of social insurance are about to 
follow. Occupational diseases are compensated for 
in many States, and in many others the words 
"personal injury" are used instead of "accident." 
Many of us have not realized until lately how 
broadly these words would be interpreted by 
the courts. 

As good an illustration of personal injury 
arising out of and in the course of the employment 
as can be cited, is the case of Honora E. Madden, 
employee; M. J. Whittall Carpet Company, em- 
ployer, and the American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company, insurer, which was a case heard by 
a Committee of Arbitration of the Massachusetts 
Industrial Accident Board. 
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The record shows that the employee was 
engaged at her work in the carpet mil^ repairing 
bad spots in the weaving of rolls of carpet, when 
her weakened heart condition became accelerated 
and aggravated by the strain of pulling or dragging 
the carpet over the table, and she became incapaci- 
tated for work by reason of such personal injury. 
The carpet was brought to the employee in a roll 
and a ter was put through it Two girls lifted it 
and placed it on the table. They undid the carpet, 
turned the back over, and pulled it along. Later 
they were required to turn the face or wearing 
surface over and take it to the shears. They were 
obliged to pull it along, and considerable exertion 
was needed. The employee was engaged in the 
performance of this work, and, as a result of the 
strain involved, a pre-existing condition of heart 
disease, which had not previously given her trouble, 
was lighted up and aggravated to the point of 
incapacity for work. It was held that the accelera- 
tion of a previously diseased condition, by the 
pulling of the carpet, was a personal injury which 
arose out of the employment 

The Supreme Court, in upholding this 
decision, in an opinion rendered by Chief Justice 
Rugg, said: 

"It has been argued with force on behalf 
of the insurer that since the harm to the employee 
was not wholly the effect of the work but came 
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in large part from the previous weakened condition 
of the employee's heart, hence either there can be 
no award of compensation or it should be restricted 
to that part of the injury which resulted directly 
from the work, and the part of the injury which 
flowed from the previous condition should be 
excluded. Even though the premise be sound, the 
conclusion does not follow. The act makes no 
provision for any such analysis or apportionment. 
It protects the 'emplojree.' That word is defined 
in Part V, Section 2, as including 'every person in 
the service of another under any contract of hire' 
with exceptions not here pertinent. There is noth- 
ing said about the protection being confined to 
the healthy employee. The previous condition of 
health is of no consequence in determining the 
amount of relief to be afforded. It has no more to 
do with it than his lack of ordinary care or the 
employer's freedom from simple negligence. It is a 
most material circumstance to be considered and 
weighed in ascertaining whether the injury resulted 
from the work or from disease. It is the injury 
arising out of the employment and not out of 
disease of the employee for which compensation 
is to be made. Vet it is the hazard of the employ- 
ment acting upon the particular employee in his 
condition of health and not what that hazard would 
be if acting upon the healthy employee or upon 
the average employee. The act makes no distinc- 
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MOSES,;-,.;/ 

From the Figure for the Tomb -of Pope Julius n ' 

Rome - 
Michelangcio :. ' 

MTS-W "''.! ' 

The majestic statue of liieraugust Moses is ail 
unmatched eiuunple of activity ^opposed by pes-.' 
sivity. Here the right leg isitiie strong leg, the 
right shoulder is the strong shoulder, and, though 
the head is turned toward the Idt side, the head 
is inchned downward a little to the:right. This one 
sees if the statue is viewed from the right. 
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tion between the wise or foolish, skilled or inex- 
perienced, healthy or diseased employees. All 
who rightly are described as employees come 
within the act. 

"The act is not a substitute for disability 
or old age pensions. It cannot be. strained to 
include that kind of relief. Its ultimate purpose 
simply is to treat the cost of personal injuries inci- 
dental to the employment as a part of the cost of 
the business. It does not afford compensation for 
injuries or misfortunes which simply are contempo- 
raneous or coincident with the employment, or 
collateral to it. Not every diseased person suffering 
a misfortune while at work for a subscriber is enti- 
tled to compensation. The relief is so new that the 
tendency may be to inquire only as to the employ- 
ment and the injury and to assume that these two 
factors constitute ground for compensation. But 
the essential connecting link or direct causal 
connection between the personal injury and the 
emplojnuent must be established before the act 
becomes operative. The personal injury must be 
the result of the employment and flow from it as 
the inducing proximate cause. The rational mind 
must be able to trace the resultant personal injury 
to a proximate cause set in motion by the employ- 
ment and not by some other agency, or there can 
be no recovery. In passing upon tiiis question, a 
humanitarian emotion ought not to take the place 



of sound judgment in the weighing of evidence. 
The direct connection between the personal injury 
as a result and the employment as its proximate 
cause must be proven by facts before the right to 
compensation springs into being. A high degree 
of discrimination must be exercised to determine 
whether the real cause of an injury is disease or 
the hazard of the employment." 

This decision in Massachusetts illustrates 
the necessity for surrounding the worker not only 
with safe conditions, but healthful conditions. It 
justifies, in fact, it demands of the employer a care- 
ful scrutiny concerning the conditions under which 
his employees are obliged to work. It brings up 
such a train of possibilities that it may well be 
given more than passing notice. If any lesson is to 
be learned, it is that emplojrers or their agents 
should carefully examine not only the conditions 
under which their employees are called upon to 
labor, but also to inquire into the physical fitness 
of the employees. That ph3r5ical fitness is some- 
thing which is largely within the control of the 
employer. If men and women are put to work in 
poorly ventilated workrooms, with bad lighting 
conditions, and with no thought of the personal 
comfort or the personal well-being of the workers, 
compensation will have to be paid when a worker 
becomes stricken with a disease which is aggravated 
and accelerated by the conditions under which he 
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is compelled to labor. Hence the necessity for 
educational work in instructing not only superin- 
tendents and foremen, but the workers thenuelves 
in the simple requirements that make for more 
healthful conditions. 

How revolutionary this legislation has been 
can best be illustrated by the statement of Chief 
Justice Winslow of the Michigan Supreme Court, 
who sajrs: 

"There are many things in connection with 
modem legislation, especially that class of legisla- 
tion designed to correct real or supposed defects 
in the existing laws concerning labor and social 
conditions, which deserve serious thought, and 
among them there is to my mind nothing more 
significant than the tendency to take from the 
courts the duty of settling disputed questions of 
fact and impose it upon an arbitration committee, 
or an administrative board or officer with provisions 
requiring the determination to be made summarily 
without the aid of a jury and without regard to the 
strict rules of evidence enforced by the courts. 

"A striking instance of this tendency is to 
be found in the so-called Workmen's Compensation 
Acts, which have been placed upon the statute 
books in a score or more of states during the last 
few years. 

"The majority of them provide for the trial 
of disputed facte by an arbitration committee with 
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reviaon by a commission, or by the commission 
itself in the first instance, and if there be a judg- 
ment entered (which is the case in many of the 
laws), it is entered as matter of course on the 
decision of the committee or commission and is not 
generally subject to review, except a review in the 
nature of a common law certiorari which simply 
ascertains whether the tribunal has acted within its 
jurisdiction. 

"This feature of thrae very important laws 
is certainly calculated to arrest the serious atten- 
tion of the lawyer and the judge. If the issues of 
fact arising under these laws can be more satisfac- 
torily determined by administrative boards than by 
the courts, why should not the same principle apply 
to other questions and the courts only survive as 
reviewers of the acts of administrative boards to 
determine whether or not they have, acted within 
their jurisdiction?" 

Chief Justice Whitehouse of the Maine 
Supreme Court told the writer very diortly after 
the passage of the Massachusetts act that all per- 
sonal injury cases would eventually in his opinion 
be decided by an arbitration board rather than 
through the courts. 

The Federal Government has framed an 
act for the benefit of Federal employees and it is 
based almost wholly upon the British act with such 
additions as have been worked out by American 
experience. 
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THE CHtLt) JOHN THE BAPTIST 

Dubois 

" Ltixembouig Museum. Paris 

The«:\vlptQr evidently felt the necessity of por- 
traying thCt^ld't recognition of his spiritual mis- 
sion by violent activity, and to do so he attempted 
action opposed l^ iiction. The left leg of the statue 
is the strong leg;, t)^ idght arm is the strong arm; 
there is action and, actjpn, but they do not oppose 
each othf r, they da np^ balance, they are both for- 
ward. Tlje pross, close to the body, offers no oppo- 
sition eith^^io. position oc action to the extended 
right arm. 1^ statue missed being a masterpiece 
because of the vi«Jation of almost every law of 
balance. /- ;-. , 

If oneiii|iag|n«s th^st^^e with the left 1^ back, 
with the ri^t lj?g^ stK>9g,: with the weight upon it, 
with-.ithe. ftail cK^. 1^^ di^c^^ally backward and 
out fitMa.l^ b«tdy>'f9tii|K ttuo close to it, one con- 
ceiv«%£^^0iaa^cyioce. . 
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The results of our four years' work both in 
the separate States and in the United States as a 
whole are five-fold: 

First, we have provided by law for indus- 
trial compensation. 

Second, we have compelled the installation 
of mechanical appliances to prevent accidents. 

Third, we have been able to estimate quite 
definitely from deaths, injuries and losses of the 
last few years what the cost of the future in human 
life and in financial compensation will be if we do 
not do additional remedial work. 

Fourth, we have been convinced that of 
all industrial accidents only about twenty-five 
percent can be prevented by protective mechanical 
appliances. 

Fifth, we are now working out plans for the 
future by which the other seventy-five percent can 
be very materially decreased. 

As to estimated financial losses, I cannot 
give exact figures of future costs for the entire 
United States but I can give approximate and 
conservative estimates. I base these upon the 
actual costs to Massachusetts during 1915. There 
were 500 deaths as a result of accidents; at any 
given moment of time more than 4000 were idle as 
result of accidents; more than 20,000 were injured 
so that they came up for compensation — that is, 
were injured beyond a period of 14 days; over 
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125,000 accidents reported to our board; this year 
reported accidents will exceed 190,000; wage earn- 
ers lost in wages over $10,000 every day as result of 
these accidents; employers paid out over $5,000,000 
in compensation insurance premiums; and in addi- 
tion, there was paid out in Massachusetts $2,838,000 
for compensation to dependents and for medical 
treatment Total economic loss was, in Massachu- 
setts alone, nearly $8,000,000. Fifty percent cer- 
tainly is preventable, — ^forty percent insurance rates 
could thus be eliminated. 

Taking the United States as a nation there 
are over 100,000 deaths annually as result of acci- 
dents in industry; over 500,000 men and women 
crippled, and over 3,000.000 yearly seriously injured. 
As in most States $4,000 is paid on a death claim (in 
some States like New York it may be five times that 
or even more), the death loss alone runs up into tre- 
mendous proportions — over $400,000,000 a year. 

Over 50,000 of these are preventable, thus 
at $4,000 each there is an unnecessary waste of 
$200,000,000 annually from their deaths alone. 

Five hundred thousand men and women 
annually crippled on a basis of total incapacity for 
work at an average of $3,000 settlement in full 
(lump sum) makes an annual loss of $1,500,000,000. 

Of the 3,000,000 injured, there are 2,500,000 
after taking away the number of permanently dis- 
abled, which add a cost for compensation and medi- 
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cal treatment, on the basis of the Massachusetts 
act, making a figure so startling that I hesitate to 
undertake it, but on a basis of $100 in each of these 
serious cases — this being far under actual figures — of 
$250,000,000, and in my opinion it is four times that; 
but I wish to be conservative. These are figures 
that are well within the line of conservatism. 

Thus far, I have discussed the accident 
phase alone. On occupational and preventable dis- 
eases the figures are even greater, even when con- 
fined to sickness arising out of and in the course of 
the employment. 

Now as to new methods being introduced 
to materially reduce these losses. 

From a study of nearly 350,000 accident 
reports during the past four years, I reached the 
conclusion that only fifteen to twenty-five per cent 
of accidents could be prevented by safeguarding 
machinery and other d^ger points, and that from 
twenty-five to sixty-five per cent could be pre- 
vented by education, which includes shop organiza- 
tions for safety, buUetiiis, stereopticon lectures, pay 
envelope series, and the personal instruction of 
employees, and other well known and obvious 
methods of education of the worker. My experi- 
ence has, of necessity, been intensive; for that 
reason I have checked it up with that of others in 
similar fields of life and labor elsewhere. Their 
experience is so closely parallel to mine that I will 
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summon them to the witness stand. This contribu- 
tory evidence takes my findings out of the realm 
of frills and fads, because time and experience have 
established their permanent worth; not only do 
they establish a base line— standard— but their 
application to business and industry is worth dol- 
lars to the industrialists. In order to ascertain 
whether my concluaons were borne out by the 
experience of men actually engaged in the safety 
field, I addressed identical letters to these men. 
stating my experience, and asking if it vras borne 
out by their own results. 

From my studies in actual experience, 
observation, emd comparing my findings with men 
most of whom are doing practical work in the field, 
I have reached the conclusions that mechanical 
safeguarding, education and personal fitness are the 
fundamentals for the safety of the individual, the 
working place, and the community; that the meas- 
ure of protection due to physical safeguarding of 
dangerous machines and processes is not more than 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent, according to the 
nature of the industry, — that the balance is divided 
between education and health. Given these condi- 
tions, the results can be definitely measured in 
decreased cost of production and increased out- 
put, as well as lowered rates of insurance due to 
lessened payments for compensation and medical 
treatment. 
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What part does alcoholism play in acci- 
dents? If I were to speak from my study of sta- 
tistics gathered from the accident reports sent to 
the Massachusetts Industrial Accident Board, dur- 
ing the past four years, I should be forced to say 
that it was negligible, for seldom do we find in any 
report any intimation of alcohol. Occasionally we 
get a report which baldly states "If man had not 
been drunk, would not hacve been hurt," but it is 
the very rare exception. Why, I do not know, but 
I feel that it is because employers do not wish to 
have compensation denied to the injured worker. 
At any rate, the fact remains that statistics regard- 
ing the part alcoholism plays in accidents, so far as 
reports to our Board are concerned, would indicate 
that it was one of the smallest of factors. And what 
is the experience in my own State I believe is 
equally the experience in other States. How to cor- 
rect this evil is a matter that can be well dis- 
cussed later. 

But if our statistics are lacking, there are 
obtainable statistics which are of the highest value 
because they are the result of the careful study of 
a trained and scientific observer. In the course of 
our work, we are thrown into the closest contact 
with hospital and medical men and we soon learn 
to classify them according to their worth. In the 
city of Boston there is one man who is particularly 
well qualified to furnish accurate and scientific 
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knowledge and to him I turned. Dr. W. J, Brickley. 
Based on personal conferences with him, my previ- 
ous opinions were confirmed that alcoholism plays 
a very important and costly part. The conclusion 
is established that the burden placed on compensa- 
tion through alcohol is very heavy. The high cost 
of compensation insurance is justly complained of 
by industrialists all over the country. In an en- 
deavor to lighten these burdens, they must consider 
all the important factors that enter into those costs. 
A reduction in costs brings a two-fold benefit — a 
lessened burden to the employer and greater bene- 
fits to the worker. 

The value of all this to the employer lies 
in the fact that alcoholism can be studied in its 
causes and effects; the alcoholic has its determined 
value in his relation to the cost of production and 
output; he can be calculated in his dollar value in a 
plant; the industrialist knows what alcoholism 
means to the successful conduct of his business, but 
has felt helpless in combatting it. 

The cost of alcohol has reached Eiffel tower 
proportions. I have just discussed the causes for 
this; I believe that sixty per cent is unnecessary. 
How can we cut the costs? I have only to direct 
your attention to the successful elimination of alco- 
holism by some of the great transportation lines 
like the Pennsylvania and indtistrial establishments 
here and there throughout the country. This shows 
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THK>DORE DURET 

Whistler 
The Metropolitan Museum. New York 

There is no lack of true appreciation of the 
greatness of Whistler's' paintings, of his unique, 
homely and lovely conceptions, of his adroit tech- 
nique, of his humanness. 

This portrait would be a masterpiece if the left 
leg were back instead of forward, if the weight were 
upon the left leg instead of upon the right leg. 

One glance at the portrait tells one something 
is wrong with the legal . 

Inasmuch as the laws of balance and the laws 
of opposition are perfectly employed by Whistler in 
every portrait of a petsoji sitting, and inasmuch as it 
is more difficult to recognize and follow these laws 
when the person is sitting than when standing, it is 
strange that the great. Whistler should have missed 
their perfect applioatiotl in this portrait. 
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it can be done. Here X return to my original thesis 
that education is the great corrective. 

Fatigue as a Possible Factor in Causing. 
Accidents. — In all published accident experience 
which shows the time of day distribution of acci- 
dent occurrence, there are certain well defined 
peaks of frequency. This distribution raises the 
question as to the possible influence of the element 
of fatigue as a causative factor. 

The British Association has issued a report 
recently entitled The Question of Fatigue from the 
Economic Standpoint. The study proceeds by the 
scientific method of reasoning, and is very care- 
fully worked out. Briefly stated, the effect of 
fatigue is measured in this study by applying two 
principal tests: — (1) Output of work; (2) Time dis- 
tribution of accidents. In applying these tests the 
fact is recognized in the study that there are other 
pc«sible factors than fatigue which will cause varia- 
tions in output of work and time distribution of 
accidents. In connection with the time distribu- 
tion of accidents, the normal curve of distribution 
shows to a certain extent that fatigue plays a part 
in causing accidents. The causation of accidents 
by other factors as a rule is not related to the ele- 
ment of time, and being scattered throughout the 
day will not change the shape of the time distribu- 
tions curve, but will merely operate to depress the 
sharpness of the curve. 
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On the basis of statistics gathered and 
studied, the report shows certain fairly dependable 
results as tested by the factors mentioned above. 
The following tabulation shows a general average 
tendency developed by these methods. 

Hour of Spell Output Accident Immunity 

Ist Small Very great 

2nd Very great Great 

3rd Great Fair 

4th Fair Small 

Sth Small Fair 

In cases with only four hours to the spell, 
instead of five, the fourth hour under output is fair, 
but under Accident Immunity is changed from 
small to fair. 

By and large, output varies inversely with 
fatigue, and accident frequency varies concomi- 
tantly with fatigue, or anoUier way of phrasing the 
later tendency, accident immunity varies inversely 
with fatigue. 

The effect of fatigue will vary under dif- 
ferent conditions of industrial environment, occu- 
pation, number of hours in the spell, etc. To pro- 
cure results, in practice, the factor of fatigue should 
be studied intensively in relation to the individual 
organization. This study has certain significant 
features, as follows: 
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First For the efficient management of 
factory and office, account must be taken of the 
human element as well as of material and machine. 

Second. The importance of the rest pause 
cannot be overestimated. It prevents accidents 
beforehand, and increases working efficiency after- 
wards. Regulation of the length of the spell is 
more important than having a long working day. 

Third. It is important to study the nature 
of the work in order to modify the onset of fatigue. 

Fourth. In general, there is much to be 
learned by taking account of fatigue, and studying 
the subject for the purpose of adapting the hours 
of labor, or the length of the spell, in each 
kind of work. 

In conclusion, on the basis of this study, 
there seems to be a strong possibility of flattening 
out to some extent the peaks of accident frequency, 
at least down to the level of those accidents 
which occur without the interposition of the ele- 
ment of fatigue. 

In closing, I wish to say that the cure for 
this great unnecessary waste lies in the hands of 
the industrialists themselves. 

States can establish safety standards, and 
by their authority compel their adoption. This 
means mechanical safeguarding. There the author- 
ity of the State ends; and it is a grave question 
just how far the State ought to go, and how far 
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it can legally go even in this direction. Safeguard- 
ing can be carried to a point which will be so bur- 
densome in its costliness that, if rigidly enforced, it 
will drive employers out of business. 

When I was considering this matter of safe- 
guarding as Chairman of the Accident Prevention 
Committee of our Joint Board in Massachusetts, in 
the first tentative draft drawn up by my committee 
the guarding of belting alone in one textile estab- 
lishment would have cost $41,000 had the require- 
ments been followed. And yet, for the purposes of 
that tentative draft, we had taken the safety orders 
of another State relating to belt guarding, but one 
where there were no textile establishments. On 
that basis it would have cost the textile industry 
of Massachusetts $1,000,000 or more for the guard- 
ing of belting; and in some of the older and smaller 
mills they would have to close their doors. It is 
needless to say that we then made a more intimate 
study of this problem, and shortly arrived at a solu- 
tion which gave practically the results desired so 
far as protection to the worker was concerned, but 
eliminated unnecessary guarding. 

With the establishment of safety standards, 
the authority of the State ends. If, therefore, only 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent of accidents can be 
prevented by guarding the physical hazard, and the 
rest depends upon gaaiding the moral hazard, after 
we have pointed out the way to the industrialist 
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HENRY IRVING AS PHILIP U OF SPAIN 

Whistler 

The Metropolitan Museum. New York 

An example. Uke that of the portrait of Theo- 
dore Duret. of ^lure to quite reach mastery despite 
many good qualities. The lack of proper balance is 
seen in the positioD of the feet and legs. 
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our authority has come to an end, and public 
opinion plus the pocketbook nerve must do the rest. 

This, reduced to its lowest terms, means 
the education of the industrialist; and we must not 
only show him that this means dollars to him, but 
we must prove that it can be and actually is being 
successfully accomplished. It means the education 
of the worker, and as he is the one who receives 
the injury, and he and his family suffer the more 
serious consequences, this side of the educational 
work is the most important. 

As we turned to Australia for the secret 
ballot which to a lai^e extent did away with fraud, 
intimidation and bribery at our elections, purifying 
at the fountain source our system of elective gov- 
ernment, so we turned to England when we desired 
to secure for our workers that social justice upon 
which the whole fabric of civilization and industrial 
peace and prosperity rests. 

Today, in millions of American homes 
there are men and women enjoying the rights now 
given them under this new concept that the trade 
product shall be charged with all the consequences 
of inherent trade hazards and that losses to indi- 
vidual workers through disability while engaged in 
the services of the proprietor of the business shall 
be distributed among all its consumers and patrons 
rather than left to operate ruinously E^nst the dis- 
abled employee or the solitary employer. 
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Thousands of employees of every nation- 
ality that enters into the make-up of our complex 
industrial life in America owe their thanks to the 
well thought out plan of the British act for the 
benefits to which tiiey are now entitled and under 
which they are being protected by the courts of the 
United States, following the broad interpretation 
given to the provisions of the act by the courts of 
Great Britain. 
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Robert Ferrari 

The Leadei of a Science New to America 

By Brown Landone 

ROBERT FERRARI organized and gave at 
New York University, in the city of New 
York, the first courses in criminology given 
in any American University. He has the honor to 
be the first man appointed as traveUng fellow in 
Columbia University in Criminology and Criminal 
taw — appointed to study these subjects in Europe 
and especially at the University of Rome. It is also 
significant that this is the first fellowship in crimi- 
nology evey created by any University in the world. 
Our advanced thinkers and welfare workers 
have seriously considered the causes of crime, the 
remedial treatment of the criminal, and the subject 
of preventative laws, only during the last few years. 
Among the leaders of this work in America, 
among those who have made extensive scientific 
research and who have advanced in America a 
knowledge of the work and thought of the Euro- 
pean leaders in criminology, is Mr. Robert Ferrari. 
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Mr. Ferrari is a member of the New York 
bar; head of the Department of Criminology of the 
International Social and Industrial Betterment Ex- 
position; is Associate Editor of the Journal of the 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminol- 
ogy, the leading journal of its kind in the world. 

His extensive knowlec^e of Italian and 
French has made it possible for him to read exten- 
sively and investigate deeply the works and reports 
of the eminent criminologists of Europe. Mr. Fer- 
rari by his long and extensive study of the subject, 
by his intensive understanding of American condi- 
tions, is eminently fit to write with authority upon 
the contributions of Etirope to criminology. 



European Contributions to 
Criminology 

By Robert Ferrari, MA. 

MODERN Criminology is the offepring of the 
unending interest in crime, of Nineteenth 
century penology, of the rise of the modem 
social sciences, and of evolution. The subject of 
crime has proved at once baffling and fascinating 
to the mind of man. Numerous attempts have been 
made to eliminate crime. The Nineteenth century 
was, among other things, the humanitarian century. 
The great interest taken and the wonderful reforms 
in prison life wrought by those remarkable pioneers 
in England, Howard, Bentham and Romilly, who 
built upon the work of the late Eighteenth century 
Continental thinkers, and who, for the most part, 
especially in the case of Howard, the most influen- 
tial, labored empirically and with the fundamental 
idea that their work was not a work of science so 
much as of mercy and of charity, paved the way 
for a revolution in the method of prison reform and 
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the methods of criminal investigation. In addition, 
the rise of modem scientific psychology, due to the 
constant desire and effort of man to discover the 
relations between the mind and the body, and to 
the rapid advance of the mechanical sciences, thus 
giving the study of psychology instruments of pre- 
cision; the development of psychiatry, with its 
study of the mind diseases; and most of all, per- 
haps, and this is true particularly of the large 
branches of modem criminology which deal with 
social causes and prevention, the cultivation of the 
social sciences and the improvement of method in 
them, forwarded the movement towards criminol- 
ogy. In this enumeration of sources we must not 
forget the dominating part taken by the natural 
history sciences, and by the theory of evolution in 
particular. The rapid acceptance of that theory 
transformed the method and the outlook in all sci- 
ences, left its all prevading impress on, and gov- 
erned the point of view of the new criminology. 
When we recollect that the origin of species ap- 
peared in 1859, that it was soon after translated into 
French, that the Italians made its acquaintance 
through the French translation, and that from the 
first it profoundly affected Lombroso, and above all 
Fern, who used it for explanation of all sorts of phe- 
nomena and especially for explanation of origins, 
we may see what a dynamic power evolution was. 
This has not been recognized to the full. 
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The roots of modem criminal anthropology 
lie deep in ancient history. Plato, Aristotle and 
Socrates as well as their contemporaries recognized 
the existence of certain physical manifestions as 
indicative of inward psychic states. In mediaeval 
times physiognomy was a universally recognized 
and generally practiced science. Gall, with his 
studies of phrenology, was the founder of the 
modem studies of the localization of functions 
in the biain. 

Nor have the other divisions of modem 
criminology been neglected in the past The purely 
legal aspects were also dealt with in antiquity and 
during the Middle Ages; the modem penology, 
penal law and criminal procedure come down in 
continuity from the great work of Beccaria. 

Beccaria is the founder of the classical 
school of criminology. It has been thought that 
his work was absolutely new, but Beccaria himself 
acknowledges his indebtedness for the "foundation" 
of his work, as distinguished from its "superstrac- 
ture," to Montesquieu. The conclusion of his essay 
on Crimes and Punishment gives an excellent idea 
of his objects and his aims: 

"That a punishment may not be an act of 
violence of one, or of many against a private mem- 
ber of society, it should be public, immediate and 
necessary and the least possible in the given case; 
proportioned to the crime and determined by the 
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laws." The work came out in 177ft when radical 
ideas were rampant; when the thirteen colonies of 
America were in revolution against the mother 
country; when the French Revolution was prepar- 
ing; when the great French encyclopsedists were 
doing their work of destruction, enlightment and 
construction. Indeed, Beccaria simply summarized 
the ideas that were in the air at the time. To 
understand the book of Beccaria it is necessary to 
know the history of his times. 

The great object of the book was to dimin- 
ish the severity of punishments; to make crime 
punishable by laws and not by men; to make trials 
public and not secret, as they were; to make trials 
speedy and to have them prosecuted on responsible 
grounds, and to make the punishments fit the 
crimes. All these objects were necessary objects to 
be attained at the time, and the tribute of future 
generations may well be paid to the men who 
worked to bring about the first great revolution in 
modem criminology. 

The positive school that came into exist- 
ence in the early seventies of the Nineteenth cen- 
tury criticised the classical school for many reasons, 
among which was the fact that the classical school 
had not paid any attention to prevention. The 
classical school did pay attention to prevention of 
crime. But the prescription for preventing crime 
was naive and incomplete. 
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LEADING THE LIFE IN THE WEST 

Oppen . 
The Metropolitan Muslim. New York 

One must not conclude that violations of bal- 
emce should never be made. . When made, they 
i^ould be intentional and should convey the idea 
of an unbalanced state. 

In this picture, not only is the law of balance 
violated as to the pose of the body, but the artist 
has cleverly arranged a setting such that the paint- 
ing itself appears to be unbalanced, tipped fo^^rard. 

This is true art, this is great art, because it com- 
municates to the uneducated wofkman and to the 
most learned art critic exactly what the painter in- 
tended it should express, an individual who is lead- 
ing a life not balanced in all its aspect^. 
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"Would you prevent crime?" asks Beccaria. 

"Let the laws be clear and simple Let them 

be in favor of every man rather than any particular 
classes of men. Let the laws be feared and the laws 
only, not men." 

The next step in the advance of criminol- 
ogy came with the correctionists. These men no 
longer laid overwhelming stress upon the decrease 
of penalties, because by the time they wrote, the 
principle was acknowledged, but they devoted their 
attention to the reformation of the criminal 

The rise of the positive school in Italy 
marks one of the most important and one of the 
most fascinating stages in the history of modem 
criminology. About 1870 Lombroso began the pub- 
hcation of the works upon what was later to be 
known as criminal anthropology. He made exami- 
nation of the anomalies — anatomic, physiologic and 
psychologic — of criminals, and he thought that he 
had discovered a new species of human being called 
the criminal. There is no doubt that Lombroso 
went to very great extremes in pointing out anom- 
alies and in making anomalies typical of the crim- 
inal. Lombroso, with his researches and through 
his influence, was the great moving force of crimi- 
nological work after him. He influenced a group 
of fertile men, among whom the greatest was Ferri. 
Ferri devoted his attention to both criminal anthro- 
pology and the other divisions of criminology, in- 



eluding the causes of crime, the treatment of 
the criminal, criminal procedure, penal law, and 
prevention of crime. With Ferri, we have the 
first complete exposition of the doctrines of the 
positive school 

The classical school believes in a free will 
and in moral responsibility. The person who com- 
mits an act which is anti-social, committed that act 
because he chose to commit it. He had a free will; 
he had the choice of social action and anti-social 
action. The moral responsibility due to this fact 
of free will made it right for tiie state to inflict 
punishment. The amount of punishment was pro- 
portioned to the gravity of the crime, and the 
gravity of the crime was determined by the degree 
of moral responsibility and the heinousness of the 
act committed. 

The positive school denies the freedom of 
the will, but it does not, thereby, deny the authority 
and the right of the State to imprison men who 
commit Einti-social acts. The freedom of the will, 
it says, is a flattering illusion; the acts of individuals 
are caused by forces without the individujil and 
operating upon the individual. These operating 
causes are natural causes, not metaphysical causes, 
and as natural causes they must be sought out and 
studied. Proceeding to study the causes of crime, 
we find that there are individual causes which 
operate upon the organism before it comes into the 
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world and environmental causes which operate 
upon the organism after its birth. The individual 
causes are grouped under heredity. The environ- 
mental causes are grouped under criminal sociology 
and criminal cosmics. Criminal sociology includes 
the economic, the social, the political causes of 
crime. The cosmic causes are the geographical, the 
climatic, the meteorological causes, and, in gen^ 
eral causes not created by and not under the 
control of man. 

The positive school studying these natural 
causes of crime was necessarily forced to study not 
the crime but the individual who committed that 
crime. The causes were varied and the same cause 
operating upon different individuals might produce 
different effects. The crime, therefore, was left out 
of sight to a large extent and the concentration was 
upon the individual who committed the act. The 
next step, therefore, was the classification of crimi- 
nals. Wbo are these men who commit crimes? Can 
they be divided into different classes? 

The positive school finally settled upon 
Fern's classification. He divided criminals into 
bom criminals, insane criminals, passion criminals, 
habitual criminals, and occasional criminals. Each 
one of these classes should be treated differently, 
but this does not mean that a person is simply to 
be placed into a class and then treated as a member 
of that class. It means that the first step to take 
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to understand a person who has committed an anti- 
social act is to classify that person, to know into 
what large group he falls, llie second step is to 
study intensively that person himself. What is it 
that caused him to do the act that he did? What 
forces were acting upon him to make him do whdt 
he did? Upon our answer to these questions de- 
pends the "punishment" that the individual is 
to receive. 

The positive school does not recognize any 
punishments in the old sense of the term. It recog- 
nizes only measures of security. No person should 
be punished. It is not within the power of society 
to delve into the moral responsibility and the de- 
gree of moral responsibility of an individual who 
has committed an anti-social act. These are meta- 
physical questions and the law has nothing at all 
to do with them. Law is a certain and practical 
science and must deal with objective realities. The 
great realities when a person has committed a crime 
are ^e fact that he has committed it and the fact 
that society has a right to protect itself against the 
person who has committed it. 

The right of society to protect itself is not 
based upon the fact that the individual who has 
committed an anti-social act is morally responsible 
for the act he has done. Law does not deal with 
what can never be ascertained, namely the exist- 
ence of moral responsibility and the degree of that 
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LINCOLN 
St. Oaudene 

With the single exception of the Moses of 
Michaelangelo, this is the greatest example of per- 
fect opposition in movement, an4 it is a work of a 
modem sculptor. 

The right leg is the strong leg, the leg that bears 
the weight of the body; the right arm is the strong 
arm, the arm that holds the edge of the coat; the 
right leg is at rest, and that leg is opposed by the 
left arm at rest; the downward pose of the head is 
balanced by the right hand moved upward to clasp 
the edge of the coat. This is a body in repose, yet 
as perfect in balance support, as perfect in opposi- 
tion of movement, as any classic sculpture. It is one 
of the greatest works of art of all times. 
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responsibility. But it is perfectly obvious— and 
this is true not only in human social life, but also 
in the life of the lower animals — that organisms 
have the right to protect themselves against noxious 
elements that threaten the destruction of them. 
And so, when a peison has committed a crime, 
society has the right to take that person and segre- 
gate him from the body politic as a measure of 
security, and not at all as tiie result of a judgment 
passed by society upon the individual's moral 
responsibility, and emphatically not at all as the 
wreaking of vengeance upon that individual. The 
"punishments" are determined by the security of 
society. If one person is more dangerous to society 
than another, then that person should be segregated 
from society for a longer time. 

One of the consequences of this principle 
is the indeterminate sentence. Though we do not 
wreak vengeance upon the offender, we never- 
theless are very respectful of the rights of society 
and protect it as much as it needs to be protected. 
Our present system is a system entirely antagonistic 
to the principle that the positive school wishes to 
be put into effect. Each crime has a certain pun- 
idmient attached to it and anybody that commits 
that crime is to be punished exactly in the same 
way. This is unscientific and destructive to boot. 
The positive school contends that a person who 
commits burglary, for instance, is not to be com- 
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mitted to prison for fifteen years by a provision of 
law to the effect that all persons who commit bur- 
glary are to be sentenced to prison for fifteen years. 
The individual should be put into prison under an 
indeterminate sentence and studied. If, after a 
study of the circumstances of his case, it is found 
that imprisonment for only a short time will have 
the desired effect of reforming the man, then he is 
not to be doomed to fifteen years' imprisonment. 
If. on the other hand, the man is found to be incor- 
rigible, then he is to remain in prison in order to 
protect society from the ravages he might commit 
upon it if he were allowed to go free. 

But one of the most important works of 
the positive school is the work on prevention. In 
this school prevention of crimes becomes a definite 
and important part of the system of the struggle 
against crime. We have already seen what the idea 
of the classical school was, as represented by Bec- 
caria in regard to the prevention of crime. But 
the positive school, seeing the causes of crime in an 
entirely different field from the field of the old 
classical school, tried to eradicate those causes by 
a system of social hygiene. The great system of 
"penal" substitutes was to be put into effect, which 
would transform the face of modem society, eco- 
nomic, social and even cosmic, the last by works 
of irrigation, the draining of swamps and the build- 
ing of railroads. 
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Garofalo of Italy completes the trinity of 
innovators. His natural crime harks back to the 
clas^cal malum in se. and he divides crimes into 
those against the person and those against property 
— the former due to lack of pity, the latter to lack 
of probity. While his work complements that of 
his two predecessors, Lombroso and Ferri, his doc- 
trines have not been generally accepted. Sighele 
studied mob and collective psychology, and Nice- 
loro made studies of phases of Italian criminal life. 
The activity of the school is intense, and counts 
among its supporters and active workers many dis- 
tinguished men of present day science. 

The positive school has had an extraor- 
dinary effect upon popular opinion as well as upon 
scientific men. The tiieories of the positive school 
have found their way into popular literature and 
into popular phraseology. This has been due to 
two facts; first the vitality of the ideas themselves, 
and second, the fortunate circumstance that these 
ideas had remarkable men to present them. 

The ideas of the positive school have found 
their way into practical application in America. 
Indeed, the United States was the first to put prin- 
ciples of the positive school into effect. Long be- 
fore the indeterminate sentence was used in Europe 
it had found a lodging place in American institu- 
tions. And not only in tiie United States have the 
ideas of the positive school found lodgment but in 
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the other countries of the American continent also. 
The theoretical discussion of criminological prin- 
ciples has been very great in Mexico and South 
America and the principles have been practically 
applied in judicial decisions. 

But Germany and France began a terrific 
bombardment of the positive school when the posi- 
tive principles were originally enunciated. And it 
is due in part to the. French and German batteries 
trained against it that the school developed as 
rapidly as it did, and in twenty years from its begin- 
ning produced one of the most remarkable books 
in all literature, Ferri's Criminal Sociology, a book 
that presents the most modem, the most compre- 
hensive, the most acceptable body of doctrine that 
we have today. The French took up the study of 
criminal anthropology with a great deal of enthu- 
siasm, but the very great Frenchmen in the field of 
criminology laid stress upon the social factors which 
produced crime and decried the criminal type made 
famous by Lombroso. 

The neo-classical school is a French school, 
and has Tarde as its great expounder. This school 
believes that there is no criminal type; that there 
are no anatomic features that distinguish the 
criminal; that the individual is morally responsible, 
although this moral responsibility is not due to the 
freedom of the will in the same sense that the 
classical school used that term; science cannot 
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prove a freewill, yet the dental of freewill is con- 
trary to conscience; and that the theory of punish- 
ment is social defence. Tarde works out the 
problem of responsibility with great ingenuity. As 
becomes the expounder of the laws of imitation, 
Tarde makes responsibility dependent upon per- 
sonal and social identity. A person is responsible 
to society only when he is the same individual at 
the time punishment is to be inflicted as he was 
at the time he committed the act for which he is 
being punished, and when he has an identity with 
the social organism of which he forms part. In 
other words, he must be at the time punishment 
is inflicted like his normal self and like other mem- 
bers of the society in which he lives. A person is 
irresponsible only when these two identities do not 
exist, as in the case of the insane . man. Tarde 
recognizes mitigated responsibility and aggravated 
responsibility. Infanticide is given as an illustra- 
tion of mitigated responsibility. "The newly bom 
not participating in ^e social life of the family, its 
death is far from producng the same horror as 
parricide." Aggravated responsibility may be either 
because of personal identity, or because of social 
identity. Because of social identity fratricide is a 
graver crime than ordinary murder. 

For many years before the rise of modem 
criminology with the work of Lombroso, French 
pathologists and psychiatrists had been studying 
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the problems of their respective subjects and mak- 
ing those problems bear upon the criminal. To 
France is due the honor of having the largest and 
most valuable group of medical criminologists 
in the world. 

The eclectic school has in its theory, as its 
expounders say, combined the best of the other 
schools. The question of moral responsibility is not 
put. Not that the school does not believe in the 
freedom of the will. It does. Saleilles, the chief 
expounder of this school, believes in the freedom 
of the will but says it is a matter of faith, and 
matters of faith are not capable of objective demon- 
stration. Law being based upon objective realities, 
it must be based upon something entirely different 
from moral responsibility as a result of the free- 
dom of the will. 

In Germany the note in modem crimi- 
nology is dominantly anti-Lombrosian. The criti- 
cism of the Italian Positive School has been in Ger- 
many persistent and ingenious. Nacke in numerous 
publications has pointed out errors of the positive 
school. So also has Aschaffenburg in his Crime 
and Its Repression. Baer in The Criminal has gone 
over every page of Lombroso's L'homo delinquente 
with a fine comb. Activity in Germany has gone 
on through the publication of books and several 
periodicals. Kurella has translated some of the books 
of Lombroso and of other Italians and of French- 
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THE WINGED VICTORY OF SAMOTHRACE 

The Louvre. Paris 

The wonderful Victory of Samothrace .com- 
mands the admiration of great artists EUid common 
peasants, because 6f its marvelous poise a^dwon-; 
derful pose. The right leg is forward and strong; 
the left wing is backward and strong.., -T^p right, 
breast is forward and the left hip backward in oppo- 
sition. As the power of the right limb is greatej than 
the wing, the left wing is spread to give an add€!d ■ 
consciousness of power to balance that of th^ rij^t 

leg. . V : - 
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men. and has maintained in Germany most of the 
principles of the positive school The study of 
criminal psychology has been to the fore in 
this country. 

In Austria a work of the first order has 
appeared in the Criminal Psychology of Gross. 
Austria, in fact, has distinguished itself in criminal 
psychology more than in any other branch of the 
subject of criminology. Gross minutely examines 
the psychology of the judge and tells us the condi- 
tions under which decisions are given and also how 
we may obtain conditions for the best decisions. 
He examines also the psychology of witnesses and 
gives us an idea of the rich modem literature on 
the psychology of testimony. His manual for 
judges has gone into many editions and has been 
translated into many languages. 

The results of modem criminological 
studies were late in reaching Spain, but during the 
last twenty or thirty years good works have been 
written upon the history of criminology and upon 
various phases of criminal life in Spain. De Quiros 
in Modern Theories of Criminality has given us a 
handy guide to the literature of criminology, and 
in other works has made contributions to the study 
of the Spanish criminal. Dorado, with Criminology 
and Penology, and Salillas, with Penal Life in 
Spain, have added to our knowledge of the Spanish 
criminal, and have forwarded the movement of 
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prison reform. In Holland the most important 
work in criminology has been done in the examina- 
tion of the effect of economic conditions upon 
crime. Bonger has produced in Criminality and 
Economic Conditions the fullest discussion of eco- 
nomics and crime — a subject that had already been 
discussed in Italy and in France. Van Hamel has 
done a great deal of effective work 4n relation to 
prisons through the establishment of the Inter- 
national Union of Criminal Law which was founded 
in 1889 by Liszt, a German; Prins, a Belgian, and 
Van Hamel. Winkler, in his studies in Criminal 
Anthropology, has discussed the original doctrine 
of the criminal anthropological school and has made 
some contributions to the subject. Geil of Den- 
mark has also studied the effect of economic con- 
ditions upon crime. Prins in Belgium, Stoos in 
Switzerland, and Basia in Greece, have spread the 
doctrines of the new study by exposition and criti- 
cism, and some of them have influenced legislation 
in their countries. 

Russia has to her credit the illuminating 
and psychological discussions of the criminal mind 
by Dostoyevsky. More than any professedly scien- 
tific work on the mind of the criminal the works 
of Dostoyevsky give a clear insight into the work- 
ings of criminal psychology. Pauline Tamousky 
has written two exceedingly interesting and im- 
pbrtant works: Murderesses, and Anthropological 
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Studies of Thieves and Prostitutes. Kovalewsky, 
in Criminal Psychology, deals with a subject matter 
for which the Russians seem to have a pecu- 
liar aptitude. 

Great Britain until very recently had 
lagged far behind the movement in other European 
countries. Havelock Ellis was a pioneer with his 
The Criminal in 1890, a book that has gone through 
four editions and been enriched each time. But 
Mandsley before him, working in the field of 
psychiafay, had drawn the attention of the scientific 
world to moral insanity as a characteristic of the 
criminal. Within the last two or three years one 
of the most important works in criminology of the 
last decade has appeared there. This book is Gor- 
ing's The English Criminal: A Statisticail Study. 
This work is the result of over ten years' investiga- 
tion by a number of men, and although the seeming 
intention of the author was to disprove the criminal 
anthropological theories of Lombroso, the result in 
numerous instances is a striking confirmation of some 
of the most vital criminal anthropological principles. 

The conclusions of Goring are as follows: 
"First, there is no anthropological criminal type in 
the English prisons. But the English criminal is 
markedly deficient in physique as measured by 
stature and by weight, and defective in mental 
capacity as measured by general intelligence and 
by an increased proportion of willful anti-social 
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proclivities as measured apart from intelligence by 
length of sentence to imprisonment." 

Second, heredity is a very great force 
in crime. 

Third, "Crime is only to a trifling extent 
(if to any), the product of social inequalities, of 
adverse environment or of other manifestations of 
the force of circumstances." 

Goring's work criticises Lombroso for 
jumping to a conclusion and assembling facts to 
prove that conclusion, and Goring himself is liable 
to the same criticism. Furthermore, Goring brings 
into a scientific subject, theological conceptions. 
When he talks of the sinfulness of acts he is either 
religious or metaphysical, rather than scientific or 
legal. Concerning his conclusions about the force 
of heredity and the trifling effect of environment, 
it may be added that the study does not bear out 
those conclusions. Goring believes that statistics 
can get to the bottom of the criminal problem. 
You cannot get to the bottom of the criminal prob- 
lem by statistics alone. The sciences must co- 
operate. But the work certainly is a very important 
work in recent criminology and presents a formid- 
able array of statistical apparatus. 

What of the future of the study? Let 
us hope that the holocaust will stop burning, 
and that the subject will obtain renewed strength 
and energy. 
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William H. Tolman 

The First Social Engineer in America 
By Brown Landone 

MORE than twenty yeais ago, William H. Tol- 
man, M,A., Brown University, and Ph.D., 
Johns Hopkins University, was general agent 
of tKe New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, and Secretary of the Im- 
proved Housing Council. Even at that early date, 
he drew up for a commission of the City of New 
York the first plans drawn up in America on Free 
Public Baths. 

A year or two later, after an extended 
study of the sociological work being done in 
Europe, he founded, together with Dr. Josiah 
Strong, the American Institute of Social Service, 
and continued as director of that Institute for 
eleven years. 

In addition to his sociological study and 
his practical industrial service work, he has been 
prominently connected with more national and 
international expositions than any other man in 



America: Paris Exposition, 1900; St. Louis Inter- 
national Exposition, 1904; International Exposition 
of Milan, 1906; International Book and Paper Expo- 
sition of Paris, 1907; Housing Congress, London, 
1908; International Medical Congress, Rome, 1909; 
Social Insurance Congress, The Hague, 1912; Inter- 
national Hygiene Exposition, 1912; Accident Pre- 
vention Congress, Milan, 1912; International Hous- 
ing Congress, The Hague, 1913; International Con- 
gress on Occupational Diseases, Vienna, 1913; also 
Director-General of the first, second and third 
National Exposition of Safety and Hygiene. 

Because of his close association with the 
great Cheysson of Paris, he was inspired to organize 
and found in 1908 the American Museum of Safety; 
and as director of this museum for eight years, he 
has been the directing and leading spirit in all 
safety propaganda throughout the United States, 
in the establishment of safety commissions and 
organizations, in securing the passage of laws re- 
quiring safety appliances in industrial establish- 
ments, and in awakening the at present almost 
unanimous recognition of the necessity of accident 
prevention. 

The work of Le Claire in France, outlining 
and establishing metho(^ and plans of industrial 
saving and co-operative investment by the workers 
in the industries in which they worked, was brought 
to America by Dr. Tolman before 1900; and his 
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presentation of the subject to American indus- 
trialists led to the rapid adoption of this plan 
by many of the largest industrial concerns in the 
United States. 

It was through the work of Lavasseur of 
France that Dr. Tolman was inspired to bring to 
America the idea of the Social Secretary and to 
establish social service work in many of our large 
industrial organizations. 

His investigations, examinations and re- 
ports of the need of safety appliances in industry, 
and also of the needs and methods of preventing 
occupational diseases, have been made not only in 
all the largest industries of the United States, but 
for the United States Navy Department and the 
United States War Department. 

He is the author of the History of Higher 
Education in Rhode Island; Municipal Reform 
Movements in the United States; Handbook of 
Sociological Reform for New York City; Report 
on Public Baths and Public Comfort Stations; the 
Better New York. The introduction to the English 
edition of his Social Engineering, which is by far 
the most complete and elaborate work of its type 
in the English Language, was written by Andrew 
Carnegie; the introduction to the French edition 
was written by the great Lavasseur. 

His volume entitled Safety is recognized 
as standard authority, not only by American ex- 



perts but by the official heads of the national 
museums and organizations for safety in Brussels, 
Copenhagen, Paris, Berlin, Munich, Frankfort, 
Barcelona, Stockholm, Zurich, Amsterdam, Milan, 
Moscow and Petrograd. 

For his remarkable international services, 
he was decorated with the Order of the Prussian 
Crown by Emperor William of Germany, and with 
the Legion of Honor by the Republic of Fiance. 
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Our Indebtedness in Sociology 

By William H. Tolman, M.A., Ph.D. 

FRANCE has alwajrs been a storehouse of ideas; 
the French mind images things, but is also 
practical in elaboration. If the ideas have 
roots in the past, the elaboration of the plan takes 
concrete expression, in order that it may be of pres- 
ent day helpfulness. 

The Government is ever ready to co- 
operate in helping realize ideas and plans for public 
utility; France was one of the first nations to 
recognize the dignity of labor and its importance 
in the social and industrial life of the community. 
Notably was this illustrated, considerably more than 
a generation ago, when the first labor festival, fete 
du travail, was held under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Apprentices. These 
festivals are noteworthy occasions for impressing 
upon labor the fact that it is necessary and im- 
portant for a real upbuilding of the nation; as usual, 
the President of the Republic is present, either in 
person or by special representative. The move- 
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ment, begun so auspiciously years ago, has grown 
until these festivals are an event in the national life. 

By invitation of M. Georges Picot, I was 
privileged to attend one of these festivals in Paris. 
The setting was the great hall of the Civil En- 
gineers; on the platform were distinguished officials 
of the Government and the industrial 61ite. Par- 
ents, relatives and friends crowded the hall. A 
high functionary represented the President of 
the Republic. 

The object of the Society under which the 
festival is held annually is the improvement of the 
condition of child workers and apprentices, in every 
way that will protect the freedom of the employer 
and uphold the aiithority of the father of the family. 
Through diplomas and special mentions, awarc^, 
medals of gold, silver and bronze, those deserving 
these distinctions are honored publicly on an occa- 
sion when the eyes of all France are on them. 

The social and economic importance of 
this festival appears in the variety and reasons for 
the distinctions. For example, one series of awards 
is bestowed upon industrialists, solicitous for the 
moral and material well-being of their workers, 
through betterment plans for securing safety and 
healthful conditions in the working places. Educa- 
tional movements are very important. 

One award I may instance as tsrpical. A 
.firm in the provinces had organized in 1892 a 
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mutual aid society; that was followed by a medical 
service, talks on hygiene with especial reference to 
the purchase and preparation of the most nutritious 
food stuffs and first aid to the injured. A res- 
taurant in the factory and a co-operative society 
were among other foundations. It made speciEd 
donations to the local society for improved dwell- 
ings, 80 that the workmen might have opportunity 
for bringing up their children under the most 
wholesome condition of home life. For this active 
interest in these betterment institutions, the firm 
was honored by the silver medal of the society. 
Forty-two years of service with the same firm, to 
which a workman had come as an apprentice, was 
honored, on account of his kindly personal interest 
in the workers under him, by a gold medal. 

Responsibility sobers. Letting the workers 
feel that they are largely responsible for their own 
safety and welfare, together with that of their 
fellows, is good business. The labor festival idea 
justly pats labor on the back. 

One of the great landmarks in the develop- 
ment of social economy in France, and for that 
matter in the world, was the occasion of the Inter- 
national Exposition of 1889, when this subject of 
human interest was dignified for the first time by 
its own special department. There were the follow- 
ing main diviaons of the various phases of this new 
science in its application to everyday life: (1) Re- 
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muneiation of Labor; (2) Profit Sharing and Co- 
operative Societies; (3) Labor Unions; (4) Appren- 
ticeship; (5) Mutual Aid Societies; (6) Superan- 
nuation Funds and Annuities; (7) Accident and 
Life Insurance; (8) Thrift; (9) Co-operative Food 
Associations; (10) Co-operative Credit Associations; 
(11) Workmen's Dwellings; (12) Recreation and 
Sport; (13) Social Hygiene; (14) Industrial Better- 
ment; (15) Labor Legislation; (16) Large and 
Small Farms. 

So important was this classification and so 
valuable the subjects brought together, that the 
classification, then adopted for the first time, has 
served as a standard for the following Expositions, 
notably Paris, 1900; St Louis, 1904; Li^ge, 1905; 
Milan, 1906. In this way Social Economy was taken 
out of the realm of the abstract and interpreted in 
terms of human interest, showing industrialists, 
large and small, statesmen and men of affairs, that 
subjects formerly considered as topics for mere dis- 
cussion by the academic could be made of real 
practical worth in the conduct of their mills, shops, 
factories and other working places. 

Clustering about this new idea was a 
galaxy of names, Lavasseur, Cheysson, Ribot, 
Picot, Gigot, Say, Siegfried and others. These men 
were specialists in some phase of human activity, 
having for its object the improvement of life and 
labor. Levasseur will always be associated with one 
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of the most valued contributions ever made to the 
history of the working classes, a monumental series 
of studies. Picot was identified with a movement 
for throwing industrial and social safeguards around 
apprentices and younger workers, with the object 
of supplying France with a corps d'61ite of workers. 
Siegfried was intimately connected with forward 
legislation along lines of improved dwellings. To 
my mind, there is no doubt that the foundation laid 
was strong and deep, by these far-seeing French- 
men, who contributed in no small degree to ideas 
and ideals, which proved to be national bulwarks, 
when the industrial and social resources of the 
nation were mobilized for the great war to help 
the actual fighters in camp and trench. 

A group of Frenchmen, responsible for 
these exhibits in Social Economy at the Exposition 
of 1889, were filled with sadness towards its close, 
at the thought that these lights which had shone 
so brilliantly were shortly to be extinguished. 
These exhibits in betterment were a revelation to 
the public, who had no idea that the industrialists 
were animated by such altruistic motives towards 
their personnel; and a wonderful object lesson in 
mutuality was offered. 

By a strange coincidence, M. le Comte de 
Chambrun, just previous to the Exposition, had 
thought out a plan for an exhibit in Social Econ- 
omy, which was analogous to that actually set 
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forth. An appeal for a permanent home for these 
wonderful exhibits in the realm of human effort for 
social and industrial betterment found in him an 
immediate response. 

Accordingly he made a foundation of a 
million and a half francs for the creation of the 
Social Museum, which was recognized by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, on the recommendation of 
the Council of State, August 31, 1894, as an institu- 
tion of "Public Utility." The inauguration of 
the Museum was held in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year. 

Its role is two-fold: to popularize in every 
way a knowledge of economic and social move- 
ments, not alone of France, but of other nations; 
and in the second place, to offer the necessary 
knowle<^, based on study and research, for the 
creation of other institutions. 

In response to my query from Cheysson, a 
wa r m personal friend of the Count and one of Uie 
prime movers in this new type of Museum, as to 
how it would carry on its propaganda, he said: "Tlie 
activities of the Museum include (1) a permanent 
exhibition in Social Economy, (2) a reference 
library, (3) a correspondence service, (4) technical 
advice concerning the creation of betterment insti- 
tutions adapted to local conditions, (5) lectures, 

(6) commissions for research in France and abroad, 

(7) publications, monthly and special, (8) medals 
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CARITAS 

Thayer 

The Museum of Fine Arts. Boston 

The upper triangle centers in the mentality of 
the spirit that protects and the lower one centers in 
the heart that desires to protect. And in addition, 
this protection is given virility by three great ver- 
tical lines — one the central line of the body of the 
mother; the other two, one on each side, forming 
the outline of the dark background, augment the 
life line. 
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and other fonns of recompense for meritorious 
achievement. 

"Formerly it was on the field of battle that 
the old nobility paid their social obligations and 
served their country; to-day their descendents are 
serving in another way, but none the less merito- 
rious. They are w^ng war against misery and 
hatred, and in the foundation of the Mus^ Social, 
are establishing an arsenal of peace." 

France has ever been sensitive and re- 
sponsive to an opportunity offered by an Inter- 
national Exposition for service, not alone in show- 
ing the world her own progress and resources, but 
in gaining ideas and inspiration from methods in 
use in other lands under a divergency of thought 
and method. 

The most important of these great world 
fairs was held in Paiiz in 1900, set in the brilliant 
capital of the world's metropolitan center, together 
with a wealth of material exhibits in things; but 
there was also assembled an exposition of ideas, 
notably in the section of Social Economy, where 
the main divisions followed the same lines as those 
in 1889, only they were greatly amplified and in- 
cluded very generally other nations. It was inter- 
esting to note that America for the first time set 
forth in clear and comprdiensive terms her forward 
movements. The French were deeply interested 
in tiie new angle with which America viewed these 
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problems and the simplicity with which applica- 
tions were made. 

Social Economy was further dignified at 
this Exposition by being installed in a palace of its 
own. In accordance with international usage, the 
Jury in Social Economy brought together in Paris 
recognized experts from more than a score of 
nations. The work of any jury compels careful 
examination and study of the exhibits submitted 
for their approval. As a member of this body, 
it was intensely interesting for me to note the 
discussions on comparative methods illustrated 
by the respective exhibits and the comparisons 
made with similar movements in the juror's own 
country. 

For example, I found an exhibit of the 
Amsterdam Museum of Safety and instantly rec- 
ognized the value of this new idea, especially for an 
industrial country like the United States. On my 
return home, I immediately set to work to establish 
a similar institution. This effort culminated in the 
American Museum of Safety, granted a special char- 
ter by the Legislature of the State of New York in 
1911, the first institution of its kind in the Western 
Hemisphere, and the twelfth museum of its kind. 
This museum served as a working model for Buda- 
pest, Boston and San Francisco, and became, 
through its efforts, an inspiration for the whole 
safety movement in the United States. 
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As in classic times, France took up the 
torch first lighted in Holland, passing it on for light 
and inspiration to the country over sea, which in 
turn, mindful of its obligations, has passed it on to 
other countries and cities. Membership on these 
international juries is always highly prized and 
offers a post-graduate course in problems of life and 
labor. A list of these juries is an honor roll of men 
who are devoting their lives and talents to the 
betterment' of social and industrial conditions. 

Utilite publique was the Governmental 
imprimatur in 1^1, for the Association of French 
Industrialists for the Prevention of Accidents to 
Labor. This movement was founded in Paris in 
1883, but its action was so beneficial that in 1887 
its activities were materially widened for the sake 
of including every Department in France. The 
Association has its own inspectors for the examina- 
tion of the members' plants; in consultation with 
employers it suggests such measures of safety as can 
be applied with the least inconvenience to the work 
in hand and at the least expense. These inspectors 
are Safety Engineers. The Association is supported 
by membership fees based on the number of work- 
men employed in the individual mill, factory and 
other working places. 

M. Henri Mamy, the devoted Director of 
the Association, must have been greatly pleased and 
proud in 1895, when he was one of a brilliant com- 



pany, assembled at the National Conservatory of 
Arts and Trades, to inaugurate the Paris Museum of 
Safety, towards the establishment of which he had 
labored long and faithfully. The setting of the 
gathering was such as Paris well knows how to stage; 
statesmen, publicists, men of letters and affairs were 
present; the occasion was further honored by the 
presence of Monsieur Loubet, then President of 
the French Republic, who presided. After felici- 
tating France tiiat the representatives of its great 
systems of transportation and other industries 
were devoting time and money to founding the 
first Museum of Safety in France, Monsieur Loubet 
concluded: 

"Never does one appeal in vain in France 
when it is a question of social utility. Thus the 
Government of the Republic is associated with the 
Museum. How could it be otherwise, for this move- 
ment concerns the saving of life and maintaining 
health. You may be sure that whenever work of 
this nature is presented for Governmental consider- 
ation, it will give it support by grants of money." 

M. Mamy had the further satisfaction of 
promoting the cause of safety, as he was one of the 
influential organizers of the first International Con- 
gress of Accident Prevention, in Milan, in 1912, 
again drawing on his fund of experience and knowl- 
edge for guiding and shaping a safety movement of 
even wider scope. Each one of these conferences 
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and expositions at which the people of France ex- 
pressed and demonstrated their ideals of service, 
their aims, their plans, and the actual achievements 
in the realization of their hopes, impressed me 
greatly. And each time I returned to my own coun- 
try inspired to carry to my fellow Americans that 
which I had gained abroad. 

There are three distinct phases of social 
Euid industrial work for which we owe Europe and 
especially France a debt of appreciation. First, the 
social secretary; second, the idea of thrift, saving, 
and industrial co-operative investment; and third, 
the "safety" movement. 

One of the first oiganized movements in 
the United States which had for its object the col- 
lection of information regarding every phase of 
industrial betterment was the American Institute <A 
Social Service, organized in New York in 1908 under 
the presidency of Dr. Josiah Strong, Director. In 
the promotion of its object it became a clearing 
house of practical effort for the great variety of 
methods for improving conditions, giving to this 
new form of socio-industrial effort the new term, 
Industrial Betterment, by which was meant the 
various phases of improvement in the promotion of 
better relations between employer and employee; 
arbitration, trades unions, employers' associations, 
trusts, WE^es, hours of labor, housing, education and 
recreation and other movements. 
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One organization, the National Civic Fed- 
eration, adopted this idea by opening an entire 
department so as to promote still further the prin- 
ciples of industrial bettennent, calling it, however, 
"Welfare Work." 

Hie Institute disseminated information by 
means of its own publications, special reports and 
personal and written consultations. It gave hun- 
dreds of lectures, illustrated and other, on better- 
ment subjects, to universities, colleges, theological 
seminaries, institutes, schools, churches, chambers of 
commerce, boards of tmde, labor unions, clubs, 
summer assemblies and drawing-room meetings. 
Even as early as the winter of 1901, the Director 
presented, through fifty-nine illustrated lectures, 
the principles of industrial betterment in a tour 
including St. Paul on the north, San Francisco on 
the west. New Orleans on the south. Among the 
results was a movement for civic improvement in 
Montgomery, Richmond and New Orleans. One 
woman was prompted to see how her stablemen and 
grooms were cared for. She found that her horses 
were better cared for than they; so she gave orders 
that comfortable bedroms should be made, a bath 
added and a sitting room. One manufacturer added 
a social secretary to his staff. These are some of 
the concrete results, but it is impossible to estimate 
the activities resulting from this inspiration to 
industrial betterment 
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Another oi^anized movement for the ex- 
press purpose of promoting industrial betterment 
was at that time in a class all by itself, because it 
was the first association of business men to start 
this policy. The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
appointed its Industrial Committee in 1900 in recog- 
nition of the growing breach between capital and 
labor, and the belief that anything which tended 
toward more intimate relations and a more kindly 
feeling between these two classes would result in a 
better understanding and a nearer approach to 
mutual co-operation. 

The committee insisted from the first that 
the primary basis of any improvement must be 
found first in reasonable hours, fair wages and 
healthful surroundings for employees. Of the two 
thousand members of the Chamber, four hundred 
and fifty were then employers of labor. At the 
inception of the committee's work, twenty-five of 
these were engaged in some definite form of indus- 
trial betterment When a few years later the com- 
mittee took a census of this, the result showed that 
approximately two hundred employers were inter- 
ested in some form of it. 

The most gratifying progress, however, was 
evidenced in the general inclination of employers 
toward the provision of light, well ventilated, com- 
fortable and wholesome stores and factories, and of 
other means for securing the health and comfort of 
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dicates and trusts. With an industrial army of thou- 
sands of employees, it is necessary for the best 
administration and efficiency that they be grouped 
into subdivisions, in charge of responsible leaders, 
in order that this working machine should respond 
to the directing control of the commander-in-chief; 
in other words, the day has passed when the em- 
ployer is able to individualize those who work for 
him; not knowing them by name or even by 
sight, the personal touch, the point of contact, has 
been lost. 

With the growing intelligence on the part 
of the workers, evidencing itself in a dissatisfaction 
with their social and economic surroundings, they 
are slowly learning how to crystallize their inco- 
herent wants and their smothered discontents into 
definite propositions for an improvement of their 
conditions. 

As is clearly recognized, the personal touch 
between employer and employee is largely lost, and 
it is not desirable, even if it were possible, to return 
to the earlier days. But for the successful conduct 
of the business man to-day, a point of contact must 
be established in some way. From a wide observa- 
tion in this and other countries, I found that the 
business man strives for the highest efficiency in the 
making, selling and advertising part of his factory, 
mill or store; no detail is too trifling, nor can too 
great care be exercised; but all the while labor 
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end of his business, the human part of it, was taking 
care of itself, or left to the professional caretaker, 
who was not in the employ of the finn, nor was he 
always "in business for his health." However, our 
American industrialists began to realize that an 
intelligent regard and a tactful care for the labor 
part of the business is not only right, but a lai^e 
factor in industrial peace and contentment. 

The social economist foresaw this tend- 
ency, and knew that the industrialist must establish 
a connection between himself, his immediate staff 
and the rank and file of his industrial army, if com- 
mercial peace and prosperity was to characterize his 
establishment. Every man of affairs earnestly 
desired this, but did not know how to obtain it. 

This idea of the Social Secretary I brought 
to the United States in 1900, as a result of my studies 
in Social Economy in that section of the Paris 
Exposition of that year. I found that the idea had 
been originated in France, where it had been care- 
fully elaborated by Cheysson of Paris and Van 
Marken of Delft; but the credit of its application to 
the practical af^irs of business is due to our coun- 
try. Soon after the announcement of this new pro- 
fession through the American Institute of Social 
Service, of which I was the Director, it received 
many inquiries, one from a New England woman 
who said she wanted to be a social secretary; how 
could she do it? The necessary information was 
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given and every possible help afforded. She quickly 
grasped the idea and went to the largest department 
store in her own city, telling the proprietor that he 
ought to have a social secretary, and that she wanted 
the position. It was the first time he had ever heard 
of any such thing or knew that he wanted one, but 
the woman convinced him that it would be one of 
the best things he could do for his people. He was 
favorably impressed and added her to his staff. He 
remarked on a recent occasion that she was worth 
to the store more than he had ever paid her in salary. 

The problem which confronts the social 
secretary is how to improve the conditions of life 
and labor for the individual, not only in the factory 
and workshop where he spends the greater part of 
his working day, but in his home and all other rela- 
tions in which he meets his fellowmen. The first 
requisites are sympathy, infinite tact and patience. 
Not only is the social secretary to promote whatever 
will improve the conditions of the laborer, but he is 
there to check whatever is detrimental to the busi- 
ness through carelessness or indifference on the part 
of the workers. 

The fact that the social secretary himself is 
a paid employee, subject to discipline and holding 
his position during good behavior, is of the utmost 
importance and far reaching benefit in establishing 
a fellow feeling, for is he not one of them? The 
social secretary does not treat the laborers en masse. 
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but maintains his individuality, so that the em- 
ployee feels thas he is part of the directing intelli- 
gence and not a mere cog in the wheel. In many 
a business, particularly where there is a lai^e amount 
of comparatively unskilled labor, the social secre- 
tary, being free to get a knowledge of all the 
departments, should engage the workers, thus better 
maintaining a uniform standard of requirements and 
character. The social secretary, not being identified 
with any one department, lessens the chances of 
favoritism, so that an employee dismissed from one 
department cannot be employed by another where 
the manager may be less p^icular. In a factory 
or department store, for example, the social secre- 
tary should meet the applicants for work and estab- 
lish from the very first sympathetic relations. When 
a girl begins work in a big factory or store, the 
strangeness of the new life, the timidity that comes 
with the forming of new relationships and the un- 
usual fatigue, frequently bring depression and dis- 
couragement. Then, too, the fact that the em- 
ployees have some one to whom they can take their 
grievances without the fear that they will be dis- 
charged on the spot or misconstrued, but can be 
sure of sympathy and confident that their case will 
receive attention, is a source of great satisfaction. 
This kind of treatment creates a better feeling 
between employer and employee because the work- 
ers realize that it is fair treatment, and no one 



responds more quickly to fair play than the working 
man. Besides all this, the tactful sympathy of the 
social secretary often wins the confidence of the 
girls, who are led to entrust to her their home 
troubles and their personal private affairs. 

The social secretary in a department store 
is practically a house mother to a great big family, 
and there is ample need for all the mothering she 
can spare. The great majority of immigrants are 
very illiterate; their children after a few years' 
schooling seek work, perhaps in a department store. 
Not having the guidance of a mother capable of 
instructing them intelligently, they are drawn to the 
social secretary, who, by her thorough knowle<^e of 
what they need, advises them intelligently and help- 
fully. The social secretary acts as the representa- 
tive of the employees and, as such, brings to the 
firm or the heads of departments any grievances 
that affect the employees individually or collec- 
tively. It is his business to establish the most cordial 
and friendly relations with the foremen, for the sake 
of securing their intelligent co-operation and sup- 
port for all agencies that will make the employees 
happy and comfortable in their work, and in every 
way to encourage them to take a real interest in 
the workers under them. Not only that, but each 
employee has an opportunity to make any sugges- 
tion looking towards an improvement in tiie work- 
rooms. At the noon hour the girls are on hand will- 
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hig to be interested or amused, but they will not be 
preached or lectured to. This break in the routine 
of the work must be packed with brightness and 
happiness. In an industry where the social secre- 
tary is a man, he sometimes most advantageously 
engages all the men, except the skilled workers and 
the clerks; he has the receipt of suggestions and 
adoption of improvements in the workrooms; the 
responsible headship of the recreative and educa- 
tional work; he visits the sick and promotes good 
fellowship; he arranges transfers from a department 
where the work is slack, to another where there is 
too much, and he also makes promotions, in consul- 
tation with the heads of departments. 

What and how the industrial army eats is 
of the first importance. The social secretary organ- 
izes the factory dining room, takes charge of the 
staff, buys the provisions, arranges the daily menu, 
thus insuring the best foodstuffs. Valuable social 
service is rendered by encouraging the more deli- 
cate girls to drink milk instead of tea. During the 
noon hour the social secretary has the finest oppor- 
tunity for helpfulness. He sees that the girls are 
quietly served, looks to it that the tables are left 
tidy and keeps the girls happy and reasonably quiet. 

In studying the life and labor in a great 
factory it might seem that the routine during work 
hours was of the first importance, but none the less 
important to tiiem and their employer is the way 
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the girls use their free time at home, on the streets 
and during their periods of recreation and educa- 
tion. So many girls have no idea of wholesome 
recreation; they want a pleasant time, but do not 
know how to get it. They walk the streets at night, 
ogling the men, picking up acquaintances, who lead 
them to dance halls, where they get their first 
lessons in drink; after that, the downward career 
is begun. 

The desire for a good time is perfectly 
legitimate, but in the absence of wise direction, 
finds its satisfaction in vicious surroundings, with 
the tendency ever downward. The social secretary 
organizes study classes. Membership in the classes 
should be limited to employees at the factory, thirty 
the upper limit, with fees from two to four cents a 
night, whether the girl is present or not. The social 
secretary is the administrative head, but the teach- 
ers are experts. The classes are not self-supporting. 
This educational work to be successful must recog- 
nize that girk hard at work all day do not care to 
learn too much or study too hard. The classroom 
must be bright and cheery; entertaining books may 
be read to the girls while sewing; there is music and 
the girls can talk to each other all they wish. Choral 
classes composed of men and women can be 
recruited from the office staff, thus holding the 
interest of the clerks, many of whom are hall bed- 
roomers. "What," I asked the social secretary in a 
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large department store, "from your point of view, 
is your work?" After a moment's thought she said, 
"I think I would state it like this, to advise, to uplift, 
to inspire with courage and ambition, to censure 
judiciously and to try to point out the best course 
in each indivdual case." 

The social secretary exerts a powerful influ- 
ence within the business itself and for her employees 
after hours, but there is a social service even wider 
than this that is often performed. Many a bit of 
human experience in sorrow and suffering comes 
dangerously near the tragic, and, but for the word of 
hope and cheer, all grip on the present might be lost. 
Every individual who is saved for himself is saved 
for society; instead of becoming a dependent, he 
not only stands alone but is the means of helping 
another. Dealing with human beings at every step 
of his way, the social secretary informs himself of 
the various social phenomena while referring each 
manifestation to the underlying principle, thus 
acquiring a store of practical experience which 
enables him to meet the emergency. In many cases 
the local conditions and requirements are studied 
carefully so that the nfecessary adaptation is made 
at once, for a brilliant success in one instance may 
be a dismal failure in another of apparently the same 
kind, because the local environment is ignored. 

The second phase of work, thrift and sys- 
tems of saving by means of co-operative invest- 
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ment, first advanced by LeCIaire in France, so im- 
pressed me during my sociological studies at 
French conferences and expositions that I was im- 
pelled to emphasize them to our American manu- 
facturers and business organizations. 

The Stetson savings fund was established 
in 1897 for the purpose of encouraging the opera- 
tives to save their money by making deposits in 
small weekly amounts. These deposits were limited 
to such proportions of the earnings as, in the opin- 
ion of the management, the employee should retain 
for his future use, ten dollars being the maximum 
amount received from any dividend in a week. 
The company allowed five per cent interest on de- 
posits which were allowed to remain until the end 
of the fiscal year. If withdrawn during the year, 
the deposit was not entitled to interest. The de- 
positors by 1907 numbered about ten per cent of 
the entire number of persons employed by the 
company. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Company encour- 
aged the employees in the saving of wages even fif- 
teen years ago, and in order that they might have 
opportunities for making deposits without absenting 
themselves from their work, they were allowed to 
open an account with the cashier, whereby their 
deposits drew the prevailing rate of interest. 

At Graniteville the people had a bank of 
their own by 1906, where they deposited their funds 
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under five hundred dollars, obtaining four per cent 
interest on the same. When their savings reached 
five hundred dollars the company paid them five 
per cent interest. 

November 15, 1900, it was announced to 
all the employees of the Pittsburg Coal Company 
that an association had been formed for the pur- 
pose of encouraging and assisting them to invest 
their savings in the preferred stock of the Pittsburg 
Coal Company. 

April 30, 1906, there were no less than 1225 
employees making monthly payments of one dol- 
lar per share in the purchase of 10,596 shares of 
Pittsburg Coal Company preferred stock, the first 
fifteen series of purchasers having acquired 2696 
shares under contracts maturing prior to the date 
of the report. 

For the promotion of thrift, the Great 
Northern Railway Company, on May 1, 1900, set 
aside one million dollars' worth of stock for the use 
of the Great Northern Employees Investment Com- 
pany, so as to give its old and faithful employees an 
opportunity to invest their savings in a manner 
which would allow them to benefit through the 
company's dividends, and by that means provide 
for them a safe investment and enable them to 
share in the company's prosperity. In order that 
such investments might be made in sums as low as 
ten dollars, the separate company was formed for 
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the purpose of holding shares of stock of the Great 
Northern Railway Company, receiving dividends 
thereon, and managing the details of the business. 
No deductions were made for expenses of mans^e- 
ment, as the Great Northern Railway Company 
agreed to bear the entire expenses of the Invest- 
ment Company. 

February 26, 1906, a circular by the treas- 
urer of the company stated that stock to the 
amount of $955,000 had been subscribed for. 

John Wanamaker maintained two savings 
funds, one for men and women and the other for 
boys and girls, in the early 1900's. The employed 
themselves conducted a Savings and Loan Asocia- 
tion for the double purpose of encouraging saving 
and making unnecessary that anyone in temporary 
difficulties should fall into the hands of money- 
lending sharps. 

In ttie first annual report of the Curtis Sav- 
ings Fund Society for 1902-3, it stated that the 
financial report was only a cold statement of fact, 
and while it might be considered satisfactory in 
that way, it did not tell anything of the real history 
of the work — the troubles of collections, loans and 
fines, the annoyances of the backward — nor of the 
economies and self-denials that built the sums up 
week by week. It showed a return on deposits 
equal to eleven per cent per annum. "Such a re- 
sult, it should be remembered, could not have been 
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obtained with an ordinary investment of the 
money, and has been possible only through the 
liberality of The Curtis Publishing Company." 

The object of the Curtis Savings Fund So- 
ciety was to stimulate a desire to save money, and 
enable the members to lay aside a fixed sum 
each week. 

Early in May, 1906, the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company stated that on the first day of 
each month the company would quote to em- 
ployees, through the heads of their departments, a 
price at which their applications would be accepted 
for the purchase of Illinois Central shares during 
that month. An employee was offered the privi- 
lege of subscribing for one share at a time, payable 
by installments in sums of five dollars or any mul- 
tiple of five dollars, on the completion of which the 
company would deliver to him a certificate of the 
share registered in his name on the books of the 
company. He could then, if he wished, begin the 
purchase of another share on the installment plan. 
The certificate of stock was made transferable on 
the company's books, and entitled the owner to 
such dividends as might be declared by the board 
of directors, and to a vote in their election. 

Any officer or employee making payments 
on this plan was entitled to receive interest on his 
deposits, at the rate of four per cent per annum, 
during the time he was paying for his share of stock. 
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provided he did not allow twelve consecutive 
months to elapse without making any payment, at 
the expiration of which period interest ceased to 
accrue, and the sum at his credit was to be returned 
to him on his application therefor. 

Any officer or employee making payments 
on the foregoing plem, and for any reason desiring 
to discontinue them, could have his money re- 
turned to him with accrued interest by making ap- 
plication to the head of the department in which 
he was employed. 

The third phase of industrial benefit work, 
for which we owe France and Holland gratitude, is 
the safety movement. 

It is generally conceded that America is the 
greatest manufacturing country in the world; we are 
constantly striving for higher speed and increased 
efficiency in the machine or tool. The whole wealth 
of inventive genius was lavished on the machine 
with little or no thought for the protection of the 
workman running it. No country can be in the front 
rank of industrial civilization until as much care is 
taken for the workman as in the perfection of the 
machine. However, the public is beginning to take 
cognizance of the enormous number of accidents 
of which it is the opinion of the engineering and 
technical profession that many are preventable. 

This thought took concrete expression in 
the city of Amsterdam in 1893, when a Museum of 
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Safety Devices was opened for the express purpose 
of showing how machines and processes may be so 
safeguarded as to prevent accidents to labor and 
the general public. 

It was an exhibit of this Dutch Museum in 
the Section of Social Economy at the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900 which profoundly impressed me that a 
little country like Holland should have the fore- 
thought to assemble for her industrialists methods 
and devices for protecting life and limb among 
the workers- 
Amsterdam's Museum of Safety has served 
as a model for Germany, France, Russia, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Austria, and, lastly, the United States, 
to which I brought the idea at the close of the Ex- 
position of 1900. 

After a campaign of education lasting sev- 
eral years, in which two expositions were held, the 
American Museum of Safety Devices and Industrial 
Hygiene has been incorporated, the first museum of 
its kind on the Western Continent. Here will be 
gathered the best methods and devices for protect- 
ing the workers in mining, transportation, textiles, 
building trades, agriculture, chemical and varied 
industries, and for the sake of stimulating the need 
for the wider use of safety devices in dangerous 
trades and occupations. 

The idea of a Museum of Safety was so 
novel in this country that it was decided early in 
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1907 to hold an exposition of two weeks in New 
York, for the sake of showing the community the 
practicability of the movement. The exposition, 
which closed in February, was successful in attract- 
ing a number of exhibits from the United States, 
and also from Belgium, France, Germany, Austria 
and Italy, sufficient to justify the fact that this was 
an international exposition. After its close the edu- 
cational work was continued by the organization of 
a Committee of Direction. 

The committee authorized the holding of 
a second Exposition of Safety Devices for six weeks, 
from the middle of April to June 1. 1908. It was 
decided that there should be no charge for space, 
and to guard against the admission of "fake" or 
unreliable exhibits, a jury of admission, with Pro- 
fessor F. R. Hutton, chairman; George Gilmour, 
chief engineer of the Travelers' Insurance Com- 
pany, and A. A. Hopkins, of the Scientific Ameri- 
can, was appointed. 

In view of the fact that a very large per- 
centage of accidents is absolutely preventable, the 
editors of the Scientific American offered a gold 
medal annually for the best device for the protec- 
tion of life and limb during the year; this award to 
be given by the American Museum of Safety De- 
vices Eifter a board of experts of the highest profes- 
sional standing have passed upon the device 
submitted. 
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For 1908 the field of the award was limited 
to Transportation. Every device to be in compe- 
tition must have been exhibited at the Museum. 
The members of this jury were Stuyvesant Fish, 
Geoi^e Gilmour, F. R. Hutton, John Hays Ham- 
mond, Samuel Sheldon, H. H. Westinghouse, and 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

A second gold medal was offered by 
Francis H. Richards, limiting the field of safety 
devices in connection with auto boats and auto 
vehicles; S. S. Wheeler, Casper Whitney and A. G. 
Batchelder constituted this jury. For the best 
safety device in mines and mining, the Travelers' 
Insurance Company offered a gold medal, the jury 
of award including W. R. Ingalls, Charles Kirch- 
hoff and Professor Henry S. Munroe. 

The exposition opened April 13th, and in- 
cluded one hundred and twelve entries, some of 
which were live exhibits; other were models, actual 
or reduced size, photographs and diagrams. 

On entering the exposition the visitor saw 
in front of him a miniature mountain, the model of 
a mine gallery, to show scientifically how the con- 
struction of steel instead of wood is being used to 
make the galleries of the mines safe and strong, for 
it is already coming to pass that steel is becoming 
cheaper than wood. Then, too, in the case of fire 
there is no fear that the steel will bum. The steel 
beams, the lE^ing and the track were all of natural 



size, and this mine gallery could be studied in all 
of its detail, without a trip underground in the 
midst of perilous descents and dangerous passages 
below the surface of the earth. In close proximity, 
safety lamps, respirators, helmets and detectors of 
dangerous gases indicated the grave perils that ne- 
cessitate methods and processes of precision for 
overcoming them. While the exposition did not 
contain flying machines or seven-leagued boots, 
there was one device which well might figure in the 
Arabian Nights brought down to date. The inventor 
of this eighth wonder in simple and convincing 
words told how the despatcher in the seclusion of 
his own office, with the train sheet in front of him 
indicating the whereabouts of every train on the 
line, could at will at any minute talk with any 
engineer in his cab, at any point on the line, warn- 
ing him of the peril in the block just ahead of him. 
If this warning to Mr. Engineer should not be 
heeded, the despatcher, by the simple turn of a 
lever, can shut off the power of the locomotive so 
that it will come to a full stop. 

"That concerns my government," said the 
consular representative of one of the great European 
powers as he saw the model of a quadrant davit 
whereby two men lower a lifeboat filled with people 
from the deck into the water inside of one minute. 
Continuing he came to a safety lamp, "That touches 
my own pocket. I must have one of those lamps 
for my villa." 
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Safety exit and fireproof doors, automatic 
sprinklers, fire escape ladders, the invention of a 
woman, and a fireproof house of hollow tile were 
other exhibits of safeguards from fire. 

Woodworking machines, with the saws and 
knives revolving thousands of times a minute, seek 
in vain to mangle the hands and fingers of the work- 
men, while cunningly devised guards permit the 
workman's hands to push the work along or to glide 
harmlessly over the knives or cutters, at the same 
time there being no interference with the speed or 
limitation of the output. . 

Safety elevators, emergency brakes, rail 
joints, automatic gate crossings and signals, life 
buoys and collapsible lifeboats, safety hatches, life 
guns, safety clothes lines; safeguarding the milk and 
food supply of New York City, were among some 
of the other exhibits in this exposition for saving 
life and limb. 

An exhibit of unseen perils, which are dis- 
closed only by the examination of expert inspectors, 
was made. It was in a class all by itself, and was 
frequently referred to as the "Chamber of Industrial 
Horrors." . On entering their section, the visitor 
could study a series of photographs illustrating the 
havoc and ruin caused by explosions of all kinds, 
whether in the buildings or in the street; unguarded 
stairs, wells and elevator shafts; machinery before 
and after protecting devices had been applied, and 
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other industrial perils. Continuing the study, there 
were a whole series of defective chains and cables 
used on elevators smd other hoisting machinery, 
illustrating excessive strains, twists and other defects 
that had caused the accidents, in some cases fatal. 
Broken cogs, gears, wheels, sheaves and bolts showed 
other causes of accidents; boiler plates, flanges, 
tubes and rivets, and other accessories, illustrated 
causes of boiler explosions. Those in charge of the 
exhibit explained how the accident could have 
been avoided. 

Leaving these exhibits, the clank, clank, 
clank of a press in a comer arrested attention, 
because it is well known that the presses and 
punches are prolific sources of perils in cutting off 
fingers. This model press has an arm or small bar 
which operates at right angles to the descending 
press, knocking away the operator's hand so that it 
is impossible for the fingers to be crushed. At the 
same time the return stroke of the bar pushes off 
the work, thereby increasing the output. Simple 
and cheap, hence the American industrialist can 
afford to use it. 

The closing exercises of the exposition were 
held at the Engineers' Club, May 18, 1908, when the 
exhibitors gathered for a luncheon conference under 
the chairmanship of Charles Kirchoff. 

The Exposition' of Safety Devices of 1908 
was a working model of what a permanent Museum 
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of Safety should be, and showed the necessity for 
its immediate o^anization. 

Museums of Safety are no longer experi-- 
mental, but the world movement has come to stay, 
as has been demonstrated by their establishment in 
Berlin, Paris, Vienna. Milan, Budapest, Stockholm, 
Zurich, Moscow and Munich. In Germany they are 
supported entirely by the Government, which says: 
"We regard the saving of life of paramount impor- 
tance. Every life saved is a national asset." When 
the director of the Berlin Museum requested many 
thousands of marks for the enlargement of the 
building already overcrowded, his request was 
instantly granted and it was intimated that he could 
have all the money he needed, as the Government 
was only too glad to maintain this life-saving station 
at its highest point of efficiency. The European 
nations are not slow in realizing the importance of 
museums of safety, which have received their great 
impetus during the last decade. 

As a result of this work, the American 
Museum of Safety was organized in 1908, and it has 
since held three national Expositions of Safety and 
Hygiene, one in 1913, the second in 1914, and the 
third in 1916, 

The idea of social or industrial secretary 
developed by Cheysson, the idea of thrift and co- 
operative industrial saving, and the elaboration of 
the safety movement in industry as devetoped by 
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Lavasseur, are distinctly French contributions to 
social and industrial progress, by which we have 
greatly profited. 

In discussing an appreciation of France by 
the United States it must not be foigotten that 
there is a national self-appreciation, which in a great 
Republic like France, is justifiable and may be 
considered a national inventory of resources and 
progress. France has reaped a well deserved reward 
of having zealously plated and fostered during 
recent decades the important principle of the recog- 
nition of the human element in daily Ufe. This 
thought I find confirmed in an address at the Mtis6e 
Sociale, in 1911, under the chairmanship of Mon- 
sieur Loubet, then President of the Republic, when 
M. Carmichael took for his subject, "No general 
progress without economic prosperity." In discus- 
sing the productive resources of a nation, as exem- 
plified by agriculture, mining and metalluigy, 
textiles and varied industries, he elaborated the 
function of distribution, commerce and finance. 
"The factors which bring about the wealth of a 
nation are not exhausted by these topics. Thra* 
remains the human factor, the most important of 
our national assets. The regard for human life, its 
dignity, its use for the finer things of life, are the 
most certain signs by which one can judge of the 
progress of civilization, whether of the individual 
or of the nation." 
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Machine and men scrapping have been the 
characteristics of those industrialists who thought 
that their wealth was counted in dollars only, not 
recognizing the blindness and folly of placing 
machines, things, on a par with men, souk. The 
power of a single workman to labor mechanically, 
80 that his efforts will yield a certain number of 
dollars, is limited; give the same workmen a sense 
of joy, contentment, safety and even comfort at his 
employment, the dollar measure of result will grow 
perceptibly. This is no mere theory, but has been 
conclusively demonstrated by actual working con- 
ditions. This is a part of what Carmichael means 
by the human factor. 

In concluding this sketch, I wish to do it 
by describing the National Alliance for Civic and 
Educational work. 

A group of earnest and thoughtful people 
in France, without distinction of creeds or politics, 
and realizing deeply that the Great War had evoked 
certain national characteristics — continuity of effort, 
calmness, determination, energy, devotion to coun- 
try, and altruism, qualities which the world had 
overlooked in the French people in recent years — 
organized in 1916 an educational league for social, 
civic, and industrial betterment. 

They appreciated the need of organized 
co-operation in the work of reconstruction. This 
renaissance of French character was already asking 
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even during the war: "How are the after-war prob- 
lems to be solved? What will be their effect on 
human society? And what permanent good can be 
saved from the ashes of conflict?" The irreparable 
loss of intellectual capital, the misery and suffering, 
the hatred engendered by the upheaval, avocations 
— all these would have to be reckoned with, taken 
into account while the work of the to-monow was 
being planned and shaped. It was necessary to 
consider the return to industrial, civic, and social 
life of hundreds of thousands of men, freed from 
military restraint and discipline; these men would 
have to be quickly readjusted to normal conditions 
of life and reabsorbed into the body politic. 

On the establishment of peace, France 
would have measured appreciably the immense 
sacrifice of her citizens, laid by patriotism on the 
altars of the country. For this devotion to the 
maintenance of nationality she would be ever pro- 
foundly proud and appreciative, but she would have 
to realize also that the next pressing problem was 
the conservation and the development of the 
French race, protecting it from the menace of dan- 
gers from without, so that its growth might be free 
and continuous and the activities of French life and 
labor might redound to the greatest good of the 
individual and the community. 

The conservation of life problem would 
have to be faced at once and aided by every means 
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possible. The high death rate among the French 
people in peace times had been due to lack of gen- 
eral appreciation of the necessity of proper sanita- 
tion, hygiene, care and development of the body. 
Certain benefits from the physiobgical standpoint 
had been forced upon the French people as a whole, 
the continued need of individual race preservation 
and conservation would have to be met when that 
military regime should be relaxed. 

Of equal economic importance was intelli- 
gent conservation of the energies of each individual 
so as to secure as great an industrial result as possi- 
ble from each man's labor. This necessity arose 
because of the loss of hundreds of thousands of 
men, and the permanent disabling of a million 
men in France alone. 

The task which the alliance set for itself, 
even during the war, was to plan a positive program 
for the reconstruction and rehabilitation of life and 
labor in France, so that the period of warfare and 
defense of national liberty should not be in vain. 
With wonderful prescience and constructive states- 
manship, the Alliance decided that the best means 
to this end was an exposition in Paris, showing how 
social, civic and industrial betterment ideas had 
been realized in actual daily life in the factory, mill 
and home in other countries. 

A group of alliance members, including 
some of the greatest names in France, then re- 
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quested in 1916 the co-operation of the United 
States in organizing a bettennent exposition to be 
held in Paris, at the Grand Palais — one of the most 
beautiful of permanent exposition buildings in the 
world, well known by appreciators of art, literature 
and social economy, where some of the choicest 
collections and exhibits are annually set forth for 
the delectation and education of the Parisian public. 

The object of this exposition was unique 
and met with an immediate and hearty response. 
In the words of the president of the alliance, "We 
appeal to the co-operation of America to help tis 
in the reconstruction of France and European civili- 
zation on the broad basis of fraternity, which is 
characteristic of democracy over seas." 

With this end in view, the alliance wished 
an object lesson demonstration of those institutions, 
societies and movements, which had justified their 
existence in America by advancing American life 
and labor. The alliance was confident that exhibits 
of this character could be made the basis for needed 
social and industrial legislation and, furthermore, 
could serve as models and standards of immediate 
adoption in French civic, industrial and home life. 

An appreciation of French movements for 
social and industrial betterment is perforce a cata- 
logue raisonne; it will serve to show how well 
planted were these institutions, in that to-day their 
rootage is deep and their leaves are for the healing 
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of the nation. In the early days the founders were 
pioneers, they had visions, it is true, but they could 
not in their most exalted imagining have foreseen 
how useful were the foundations they were laying, 
and what an immense service they were rendering 
to the Republic. Consider what this work meant to 
France up to August, the eve of the Great War. 
The great Republic was at peace within and with- 
out; suddenly she found herself in the midst of the 
shock of arms, battling for her very existence. Then 
was proven the forethought and the economic wis- 
dom of the foundations for betterment which I 
have traced. 
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John Horace McFarland 

Leader of the "City Beautiful" Movement 

By Brown Landone 

JOHN HORACE McFARLAND was bom in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; was educated in pri- 
vate schools at Harrisburg; has made his home 
in that city; has given freely his services to its citi- 
zens and is honored by them. His influence and 
the results of his work are not confined, however, to 
his native city. 

He is a composite man, a rare combination, 
— a lover of the fields and the forest, of the moun- 
tains and the trees and wild flowers, yet an ardent 
advocate of municipal improvement and civic better- 
ment. His influence reaches all states of the Union. 
He is author of Photographing Flowers and 
Trees, Beginning to Know the Trees, Laying Out 
the Home Ground, and My Growing Garden; he was 
editor for many years of the Beautiful America. 

He is perhaps best known to America at 
large because of the splendid work of the o:|;aniza- 
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tion of which he is the national president— the 
American Civic Association. 

The spread of his ideas and the inspiration 
of his influence and thought are felt in the East and 
the West, the North and the South of our great 
country. His appreciative study of the civic move- 
ments of various European countries and his grati- 
tude to them for the contributions they have made 
in this Une fit him to write sincerely, appreciatively 
and authoritatively upon European contributions to 
American city planning and civic betterment. 
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Our Debt to European City- 
Planning 

By J. Horace McFarland 

HE would be either ignorant, or prejudiced, or 
unmindful, or ungracious, or all of these 
things, who failed to acknowle(^e the enor- 
mous debt owed by the United States for informa- 
tion, example, inspiration and suggestion in its 
development, to the various countries of Europe. 
The advantages we have been freely given 
by our European friends are so many that it would 
be impracticable to recount here ten per cent of 
them. In my own line of work, having to do with 
provision of better living conditions in American 
cities, I must bear testimony to the extreme value 
we have had in comparison with and consideration 
of European accompUshments. 

City planning, save for the one long over- 
looked example embodied in the plan for our 
national capital, Washington, was unknown until 
European examples enforced it upon us. Even now, 
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after many men and organizations have for many 
years considered the subject, it may be assumed 
that he who does not take cognizance of what 
Europe has done in foraiulating American city 
planning loses time, opportunity and advantage. 

Our relation with the municipal forestry 
and humanitarian problems of Europe is peculiarly 
close, because all of us are more or less of European 
origin, and what we get to help us is merely what 
the young man adventuring for himself receives 
when he goes back home to see how the old folks 
have done things. 

To Germany we are indebted for the inten- 
sive development of concrete city planning and of 
municipal administration, as well as for the same 
sort of admirable man^ement of the forests as has 
prevailed in France, and as has been promoted in 
India by England. 

From Belgium and Holland we have had 
the advantE^e not only of the example but of won- 
derful supplies of things growing on the land, with- 
out which America would to-day be much more 
nearly barren. 

Austria has helped us in these municipal 
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who awakened our consciousness of civic wrong a 
score of ye^s ago. 

Each of the northern countries of Europe 
has Contributed something to that fabric which is 
being slowly woven into the web of municipal suc- 
cess in America; and again I say that he who would 
fail to recognize the debt to Europe would be 
indeed ungrateful 
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Professor Jordan has lectured widely for 
the various organizations: He was formerly secre- 
tary of the Alliance Francaise of New York, and is 
now a trustee and the treasurer of that organization; 
honorary member of the Federation of the Alliance 
Francaise in the United States and Canada; a trus- 
tee of the National Society of French Teachers in 
America, and a member of the Modem Language 
Association. 

He has been decorated by the RepubUc of 
France, Officier de I'lnstruction Publique, and also 
Officier de I'Academie. 

Certainly a man bom in the shadow of 
Strassburg, Germany; educated in France and 
America, and for a quarter of a century a scholar of 
European literature, may write with authority on 
the subject of its origins. 
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Origins of European Literatures 

By Daniel Jordan, MA 

LISTENING to the first stammerings of art, after 
Europe had awakened from the misery and 
suffering caused by the Barbarian invasions, 
we ask ourselves: in what langus^ did it speak? 
Although the Hun was wont to destroy 
rather than to build cathedrals, the day came when 
he began to worship the God whose temples he had 
80 long stripped of their golden vases. On that day 
the Barbarian was conquered; he worshiped' God 
in Christian churches and learned prayers in the 
Latin tongue. 

The first great influence on reawakened 
Europe was therefore Christianity; almost every 
modem literature, including American literature, 
begins with an ecclesiastical period. In Ger- 
many, as well as in France, national literature 
was first grafted on Latin literature, at least on 
what was known of it in the convents which had 
succeeded in saving from destruction a few pre- 
cious manuscripts. 
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The historians of Clovis and Charlemagne 
wrote in Latin, the language of the Church, and 
the dominant "German" literature of the Old High 
German period was in Latin. But the Latin influ- 
ence of the Church did not stop with prose writers. 
In Germany, for instance, early lyric poetry, after 
1125, was frequently inspired by the Virgin. 

The next great force that inspired Euro- 
pean poets can also be traced to the Church, namely 
the Crusades. The latter originated in France, and 
taken on the whole they belong to French history 
rather than to the history of any other single nation. 
Among the Crusaders were poets, who saw many 
strange lands, heard stories from every clime, and 
came in contract with the blue sky of the South and 
the art of the Orient. 

There was also bom, in Southern France, a 
new ideal, which developed wonderfully and spread 
everywhere, except in Russia, and this growth of the 
institution of Chivalry was facilitated and encour- 
aged by the Crusades. Chivalric and courtly litera- 
ture occupy an important place in the early devel- 
opment of all European literatures; from that day 
new ideals were born, th<Ke of honor and fair play. 

The last great literary movement gathered 
its momentum in Italy, before the end of the Middle 
Ages, long before it reached other parts of Europe. 
It is the well known Renaissance of Latin and Greek 
art bom, so to say, out of the wonderful poetic Pro- 
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THE VIRGIN ENTHRONED 

Mantegna 

The Brera Palace. Milan 

This picture will repay very careful study. It 
is at first glance a simple arrangement of triangles, 
one within the other, but close observation reveals 
many details which make it a wonderfully well bal- 
anced composition. The lines of the building, the 
location and posture of the figures, each contributes 
to the whole. 
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vencal literature of Southern France and greatly en- 
couraged by the Church in spite of its p^an origin. 

All these great forces, whether Christian or 
pagan, are in the main Latin or Romance, that is to 
say Old French, or were bom chiefly on Latin soil. 

The study of the development of literature 
is quite complex. Of the modem literatures of 
Europe, two only are characterized by a progressive 
development which can be studied as a whole, 
whose parts are dependent on the periods preced- 
ing, namely French and English literatures. In Italy 
and in Spain, after periods of great brilliancy, litera- 
ture went through periods of decay, followed in the 
case of Italy by a second modem Renaissance, 
known as the Renovation to distinguish it from the 
first Renaissance. 

As to German literature, it followed a 
strangely broken and interrupted course. It is easily 
classified into more or less isolated groups, separated 
from each other by periods which in darkness and 
ineptitude are said to be without a parallel in other 
European lands. There is in German literature a 
great blank between 1550 and 1750, which singularly 
simplifies its study, — the Renaissance having passed 
overGermanywithout producing a single gfreat poet 

It appears therefore an inevitable conclu- 
sion that the influence of Germany upon the litera- 
tures of Europe mtist have been very small. And 
this conclusion is supported by facts, although it 
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has not been accepted by Gennan chauvinistic 
writers, who are legion. In many things it has 
become a fashion with Gennan scholars to attribute 
to Germany the origin of that which is beautiful 
and good. 

Germans have been inspired to hold to 
their alphabet, because they have been told that its 
Gothic letters have a pure German origin. Their 
origin, however, is purely Latin; their use was gen- 
eralized by the neo-Latin races and passed into 
Germany, which at the present time retains this 
relic of the past, long discarded by others. 

What is true of the German alphabet is also 
true of German literature. 

The Middle High German period, with 
which German literature really begins, commences 
about in 1125 and lasts at least 250 years. It is first 
the period of the courtly epic dependent on chiv- 
alry, and like chivalry, determined and influenced 
by its French origin. The best German poets of the 
Twelfth century turned to France for their models, 
and German classic poetry conformed absolutely 
to the ideals of French society. Among the subjects 
mostly in favor were the Breton legends, those clus- 
tering around King Arthur and the Round Table; 
also those of the Holy Grail made so popular in 
Europe by the versions of the French Trouvere 
Chestien de Troyes, whose Perceval was later popu- 
larized by Wagner after German poets had intro- 
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duced it into Germany in the Twelfth century; the 
legend of Tristan and Iseut, immortalized by the 
French poets, was put into German by Eilhart von 
Oberge and Gottfried von Strassburg, whose version 
later came to the notice of Wagner. Another Alsa- 
tian, the monk Heinrich der Glichezare. based his 
Reinhard Fuchs on the French Roman de Renard, 
thus popularizing in Germany the Beast Epic. The 
German Minnesang or lyric of that same period is 
undoubtedly national, but it nevertheless owed a 
great deal to French and Provencal influence. And 
is not the German Rolandlied preceded by the 
French national epic. Chanson de Roland? 

Truly it is in the main a question of dates,^ 
and that is why the hypothesis of lost previous Ger- 
manic models has be«i at one time advanced in 
order to give priority of composition to some hypo- 
thetical German poets! There is not, however, the 
least probable reason to believe that such models 
ever existed. Mr. Bedier has proved several years 
ago that the Chansons de geste originated in France 
in the Eleventh century and did not exist anywhere 
before that time; the question is now defi- 
nitely settled. 

Let us not conclude that German literature 
has alwajre been dependent on French or other 
foreign models. On the contrary it is essentially 
national on the whole, as is every European litera- 
ture; it even reveals on almost every page a strenu- 
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oue struggle for independent expression. French 
and German epopy, while they have many traits in 
common, are independent of each other in the 
inspiration as in the form. Let us not go as far as a 
German scholar, Gustav Brockstedt, who in his 
studies on the Nibelungenlied and the Siegfridlied 
attributes to both a French origin. True, the 
Nibelungenlied, which originated in Austria, showB 
to some extent the stamp of chivalry and even of 
Christianity, but the subject is primitively Germanic 
and pagan, amd we must not deprive Germany of 
that one epic. 

But while we wish to be fair to German 
literature, we must exhibit the same spirit of fairness 
toward the other literatures, especially the French, 
which owes very little to German writers or sources. 

In conclusion, when seeking the origins of 
European literatures, we must look chiefly to Latin 
Europe. The contribution of Germany has been 
small, smaller even than that of the Scandinavian 
countries. If the name of England has not been 
mentioned, it is not that the influence of Celtic 
legends is not very great, but because in a study of 
the origins of European literature it must be remem- 
bered that intellectual Europe hardly awakened 
before the conquest of England by the French Nor- 
merns. During all that formative period in which we 
look for literary sources and influences, England was 
intellectually, as politically, a vassal of France. 
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Edmund Janes James 

A Man of International Inheritance and Culture 
By Brown Landone 

THE ancestral lines of Dr. Edmund Janes James 
reach back to Scotland, western Ireland, 
southern England, Holland, France and Ger- 
many. Thus by inheritance he is a man of many 
bloods, a man of many fatherlands. 

His culture ako is composite and his activ- 
ities have been numerous and comprehensive. He 
has studied and traveled in Germany and England. 
Ireland and Scotland. He is an authority on public 
finance, on public administration and political and - 
social science, on education; an active worker in 
highway development and municipal reforms and a 
scholar in historical research and in geology. 

Dr. James was educated at Northwestern 
University, at Harvard University and the Uni- 
versity of Halle, Germany. He was professor of 
Public Finance and Administration at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, professor of PoHtical Science 
at the same institution; professor of Public Admin- 
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istration and director of the Exten^on Division of 
the University of Chicago and president of the 
Northwestern University. He is now president of 
the University of Illinois. 

In addition to his educational work, he was 
president for five years of the Illinois State High- 
way Commission, member for ten years of the Board 
of Trustees of the niinois Historical Libretry, secre- 
tary for ten years of the Illinois Geological Commis- 
sion and member for twenty years of the National 
Municipal League. He was founder and president 
of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, president of the Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching, and for thirteen years one 
of the prominent members of the International 
Arbitration Society. He is Fellow of the Rojral Sta- 
tistical Society of Dublin, and a member of the 
Soci^te d'Economie Politique of France. 

His writings include: Relations of the Mod- 
em Municipality to Gas Supply; The Legal Tender 
Decisions; The Canal and the Railway; The Federal 
Constitution of Germany; The Federal Constitution 
of Switzerland;- Education of the Business Man in 
Europe; TheGovemment of a Typical German City. 

He is editor of the Political Economy and 
Public Law Series and of The Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy and Institute of Social Science. 

Though his activities have been numerous, 
as indicated by the works he has published, the 
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THE STORM 

P. A. Cot 

Metropolitan Museum. New York 

This is a popular and attractive picture to many 
but it does not satisfy the close observer. The artist 
strove for a sense of movement by throwing the 
bodies out of balance but he failed to impress be- 
cause no where, in either expres^on or muscular 
action, is there the slightest evidence of effort. 
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prominent positions he has held, the societies he has 
founded, the organizations and the commissions of 
which he has been the leading spirit, — yet he has 
found time to develop a style that is clear and vivid 
always, and often exquisitely channing and deli- 
cately poetic. 
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Our Indebtedness to the Culture 
of Many Lands 

By Edmund Janes James, A.M., Ph.D., LLD. 

I HAVE followed with great interest the awful 
trial through which so many European nations 
are passing at the present time. I have fol- 
lowed tlie course of events with the same interest 
as if they were happening within my own family, 
in a certain sense, and I think all intelligent Ameri- 
cans are taking much the same attitude. Person- 
ally, my lines of ancestry run back to the heather- 
covered hills of Scotland, the desolate moors of 
western Ireland, the mist-covered provinces of east- 
ern England, the polders of Holland, the smiling 
valleys of France, and the beautiful forests of Ger- 
many, and I have felt in my own case, at any rate, 
that I owe to each one of these strains— and there- 
fore to each one of these countries, some important 
element in my make-up, in my personality, in my- 
self, and consequently look upon 'tiiem all as, in a 
certain way, my fatherlands. 
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I suppose that if the history of the world 
were to stop to-day, the space assigned to the Amer- 
ican people in a volume of a thousand pages would 
hardly be more than a page or two at the end of 
the volume. In view of these facts, whatever may 
be our anticipations and hopes and beliefs as to 
the part we are destined to play in the future, it is 
well, certainly, for us Americans at present to be 
modest in our estimate of what we have done which 
may be considered of any vital importance to the 
history of the human race up to the present time. 
Consequently, every American recognizes that we 
owe an untold debt, a debt hard to describe, hard 
to appreciate, to the energy and toil, to the vision 
and insight of our ancestors and our brothers and 
sisters beyond the sea. 

I have been in Germany and Austria, in 
Switzerland and France, in Italy and Holland, and 
Belgium and England and Ireland and Scotland, 
and in each of these countries have seen the count- 
less proofs of what we on this side of the water owe 
to the civilization, to the efforts, to the sacrifices, to 
the trials, to the sufferings of those who have 
worked out in these European countries at the loom 
of time the great products of civilization. 

Who can measure what America owes to 
Europe? As a matter of fact, we owe nearly every 
element of our civilization and culture. The con- 
tributions we have thus far made to human civili- 
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zation are, of course, comparatively few. Every- 
thing else and the initiation of the most of what 
we have done we owe to Europe. 

I am sure I speak for practically all of my 
fellow-countrymen when I say that our hearts go 
out in sympathy and in deep affection for our kin- 
dred beyond the seas, and that we hope and pray 
that this fratricidal struggle — ^for we cannot look 
upon it in any other light than as a great civil war 
inside of European civilization — that this fratricidal 
struggle may soon come to an end, and that out of 
it may come a larger and better appreciation on the 
part of each of the contending elements of the good 
qualities and the virtues of the others, and that as 
a result of this terrific conflict a sound basis may be 
laid for a future development of co-operation and 
of mutual help, in which everyone will be willing 
to look upon by-gones as by-gones, and, joining 
hands, march forward to a new, purified, and 
exalted civilization. 

It is a little more than fifty years since one 
of the most gigantic struggles in human history rent 
the American people in twain— when brother was 
arrayed against brother in a bitter comflict. People 
believed at that time that it would take a hundred 
years to efface the signs of that conflict, but the 
grass has long been green on the graves of fighting 
brothers who fell in this great conflict, and their 
children unite to-day in scattering flowers of recon- 
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ciliation upon the graves of their honored dead. 
We have foi^tten the straggle and the bitterness. 
We remember with joy the acts of patriotism and 
heroism. May the same result come to pass even 
more quickly when the waves of this great civil 
conflict in Europe shall have died away and may it 
be only e short time until all these peoples strag- 
gling now so bitterly and so furiously shall be work- 
ing together to accomplish a common end in the 
welfare of our human kind. 
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Mrs. Robert H. Tate 

The First Woman GoTemment Appointee on Child 
Welfare in the United States 

By Brown Landone 

MRS. ROBERT H. TATE has been a pioneer 
in child-welfare work; her work began in 

the State of Oregon. Almost twenty years 
ago she organized the Home Training Association. 
As this work expanded, as numerous auxiliary asso- 
ciations grew up, it was reorganized as the State 
Branch of the National Congress of Mothers. 

Mrs. Robert H. Tate was the first citizen 
of the State to advocate a widows' pension law and 
a State Commission on Child Welfare. So efficient 
was her work and her propaganda that the Gov- 
ernor appointed the Commission, and the widows* 
pension law was passed by both the House and the 
Senate without a single dissenting vote. 

The next achievement of Mrs. Tate was 
the establishment of a Parents' Educational Bureau, 
from which parents could obtain necessary informa- 
tion concerning child life and its problems. 
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Mrs. Tate has been president of the Oregon 
Child Welfare Commission, and is now appointed 
Honorary President for life; president of the Ore- 
gon Congress of Mothers; vice-president of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Association; western chairman of Child Welfare 
Department of this Association, and a delegate to 
each of the three International Conventions on 
Child Welfare held at Washington, D. C; to the 
Race Betterment Conference, and to numerous 
other National Conventions of Social and Indus- 
trial Welfare. 

The influence of Mrs. Robert H. Tate is 
felt not only in the west, but throughout the 
United States. 

At present she is a member of the Child 
Welfare Committee of the National Council of 
Women, and is honored for having created the first 
Parents' Educational Bureau in the United States, 
and as being the first woman Govenmiental ap- 
pointee on Child Welfare work. 
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An Appreciation of the Sources 
of Our Child Welfare Work 

By Mrs. Robert H. Tate 

FRANCE organized many of the important or- 
ganizations affecting child life. In 1844 the 
first Criche or day nursery was founded by 
Marteau in Paris. 

In 1865, France established the Soci^t^ 
Protectrice de I'Engeance, for maternal instruction. 

In 1876, the Soci6t6 d'Allaitment Mater- 
nelle, for nursing mothers. The society cared for 
destitute mothers before confinement, and had a 
wide influence in the reduction of infant mortality. 
In a period of sixteen years, 10,000 women were 
cared for in pre-confinement homes and nearly 
40,000 mothers were aided. 

In 1850 the first International Sanitary 
Convention was held. The chief feature of the con- 
vention was the abrogation of useless quarantine 
restrictions and inculcating municipal hygiene in- 
stead, which had a great effect upon the thoughtful 
minds of this country. Delegates from other Euio- 
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pean countries were interested and subsequent in- 
ternational congresses were held. The result of 
these public discussions of the inadequacy of quar- 
antine restrictions and the benefit of sanitary meas- 
ures led the American Medical Association to ap- 
point a committee to investigate the sanitary con- 
dition of the large cities. Quarantine versiis Sani- 
tation was being agitated in all countries at this 
time, but the Paris convention was the first organ- 
ized effort for discussion. The first Congress on 
Sanitation held in the United States was in 1857 in 
Philadelphia. 

The results of Dr. Pasteur*s discovery revo- 
lutionized chemical as well as biological science, 
inasmuch as it was the beginning of that wonderful 
series of experimental researches in which he 
proved conclusively that the notion of spontaneous 
generation is chimera. His work applied to the 
benefit of both the human race and the animal 
world. It is to him that not only the United States 
but the world is indebted for the introduction of 
methods which have already worked wonders and 
bid fair to render possible the preventive treatment 
of all infectious diseases. In 1888 the Pasteur Insti- 
tute was founded. Dr. Pasteur earned the gratitude 
of the human race through his successful treatment 
of hydrophobia. 

Anna M. J. Lament has given social 
workers of the United States great enlightenment. 
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The articles which have come from her pen indi- 
cate siifficiently the line of her literary and practi- 
cal work. As a delegate to a number of congresses 
on Social Betterment at ChicE^o, Paris, and St. 
Louis, she advanced many practical ideas in social 
and moral reforms. She Mras formerly director of 
the Ecole Normale, Paris. 

Switzerland and Germany laid for us the 
stepping stones of child psychology through Jo- 
hann Pestalozzl, the great Swiss educator, and later 
Friedrich Frobel, the German philosopher, more 
familiarly known as the "Father of the Kindergar- 
ten." Still later Italy gave us Dr. Maria Montessori 
of Rome, who directed her energy chiefly to scien- 
tific pedagogy, successfully applying it to needy 
and backward children. 

Pestalozzl was convinced that sound edu- 
cation was a remedy for the many evils which in- 
fected society. To give effect to his theories he 
converted his own house into an institution for 
young children, then endeavored by a judicious 
blending of industrial, intellectual, moral and reli- 
gious training to afford a specimen of practical edu- 
cation that might be pursued by the nation. He 
met with great opposition, which proves that people 
were not ready for child welfare work. At his death 
his chief consolation was having saved from degra- 
dation and neglect upward of one hundred children 
emd having issued several volumes on education. 
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VENUS WITH SEA NYMPHS AND CUPIDS 

Coypel 

Metropolitan Museum. New York 

This artificial picture bjr a French painter of 
the type and time of Boucher shows the applica- 
tion of the spiral to figure composition. It is 
doubly used here, for spirals begin at each of the 
lower comers, they cross in the center and extend 
toward each of the upper comers. It is this which 
gives the picture its one touch of lightness and 
distinction. 
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containing the results of his experience, which 
have been widely read in the past years. Perhaps 
to no other man has primary instruction been so 
largely indebted. 

It was Frobel who discovered that the 
schools suffered from the state of raw material 
brought into them. Until the school ^e was 
reached the children were entirely neglected. His 
conception of harmonious development naturally 
led him to attach much importance to the earliest 
years, that is, before the age of seven. 

Frobel maintained that the child belonged 
both to the family and to society, and he would 
therefore have children spend some hours of the 
day in common life and in well organized employ- 
ments. When Frobel invented the name "Kinder- 
garten," garden of children, he called the teachers 
"Children's Gardeners." Thus from Germany we 
have the kindergarten which was pronounced by 
the United States Commissioner of Education the 
grandest system of education ever devised by man. 
This phase of primary education is now being 
urged for the State of Oregon by the Child Wel- 
fare Commission. 

Edward Seguin, 1812-1880, bom in France, 
was the first to train and educate idiots with suffi- 
cient success after three years to win the approval 
of the French Academy. His treatise on idiots has 
always been the standard textbook. Many of his 
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publications on this subject were translated and 
widely used in the United States, where he was 
also actively engaged in institutional work for 
idiots. Dr. Seguin also gave to the world the medi- 
cal thermometer. 

England, in its appointment of the Royal 
Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble- 
minded in 1900, has given to the world the benefit 
of a systematic investigation that covers a wide ter- 
ritory. The report of the Royal Commission is be- 
ing carefully studied in many parts of America 
to-day. The summary of evidences it contains, to- 
gether with its recommendations, is full of valuable 
information, and represents an enormous amount 
of careful investigation by the members, who must 
have been judiciously selected. The conclusions 
arrived at after four years of study are being gener- 
ally and favorably considered in many of our States, 
including Oregon. After an exhaustive study of the 
idiotic, the imbecile, the feeble-minded, the insane 
and the epileptic, the Commission urges that State 
and Nation offer proper protection and enact laws 
to prevent propagation. This report of the Royal 
Commission is a most valtiable contribution to our 
knowledge of a most important subject. 

To M. Valentine Horey. of Paris, we owe 
the printing of the first embossed book for the use 
of the blind, which was approved by the Academy 
of Sciences in 1784. 
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To James Gall, of Edinburgh, credit is 
given for revising this work for America. In 1826. 
after seeing the specimens of the Parisian books, he 
set himself to improve the alphabet, so as to make 
it more sensible to the touch. 

The United States is now making substan- 
tial progress in the registration of births. Its indif- 
ference to this duty has been a national reproach. 
for many years and we are indebted to our Euro- 
pean nations for their effectual organization work 
regarding vital statistics. 

England led the way by establishing an 
act in 1836 providing for a general register office in 
London presided over by an officer called the Reg- 
ister-general. 

This act was made compulsory in 1874 and 
termed the Births and Deaths Registration Act. 
The Oregon Child Welfare Commission succeeded 
in having a model law on birth and death registra- 
tion enacted in 1915. 

Scotland gave to us the method of teach- 
ing articulation by visible speech which was in- 
vented by A. Melville Bell, professor of vocal physi- 
ology in Edinburgh, who introduced it in 1848, but 
not until 1872 was it introduced in America at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, by Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, the son of Prof. A. Melville Bell. 
This system consists of a series of phonetic char- 
acters based on the position of the vocal organs 
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when in action. The characters suggest to the eye 
the mechanism of speech in the fonnation of every 
possible sound that can be uttered. Thousands ot 
so-called deaf mute children in the United States 
have learned to speak audibly and intelligently, 
taking their places in the world beside hearing peo- 
ple, through the teaching of this method given in 
hundreds of day school classes for the deaf. 

Furthermore, through the generosity of 
Prof. A. Mellville Bell and his son, Dr. A. G. Bell, 
the deaf of America enjoy the advant^es inherent 
in a well-endowed institution located at Washing- 
ton, D. C. This institution is known the world over 
as The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion 
of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf. 

From the human standpoint, Norway has 
given to us a high standard of justice in its treat- 
ment of children bom of illegitimate parents. The 
recently enacted Norway law has been termed the 
Bill of Rights. It amply protects the hitherto legal 
and social outcasts, giving them the care, support 
and education, as well as right of inheritance granted 
to the legitimate children. The passage of the bill is 
due chiefly to the efforts of Norway's Minister of 
Justice, Johan Castbei^, and is worthy of commen- 
dation by all nations. Many of our states are advo- 
cating the adoption of a similar measure for the 
solution of their problems of illegitimacy. 
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Adelaide Steele Baylor 

The First Woman City Superintendent of Schools 
Elected in the United States 

By Brown Landone 

ADELAIDE STEELE BAYLOR was educated 
at the University of Michigan, Chicago Uni- 
versity and Columbia University. 

Miss Baylor is secretary of the National 
Council of Education, and is now Director of Home 
Economics of the Department of Education of the 
State of Indiana. 

During all her educational work Miss Bay- 
lor has held one important position after another. 
So remarkable was her early work in educational 
supervision that she is honored as the first woman 
in the United States to be elected a Superintendent 
of City Schools. 

She lectures extensively, spreading the 
message of the educational needs of the child, the 
home needs of the mother; she has been an official 
member of many national committees dealing with 
these problems. 
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America, benefiting by its inheritance of 
European inspiration, has emphasized two factors 
of civilization. 

These two factors are the improved and 
widespread methods for the development of the 
child and the idealization and recognition of wo- 
man's work in civilization. Miss Baylor has been 
a leader in both these lines of endeavor. 

Many years of experience as an instructor, 
educator, administrator, and executive, qualify her 
to write of our indebtedness to European leaders in 
kindergarten work and vocational training. 
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Our Educational Inheritance 

By A. Steele Baylor 

NO nation ever existed that was not builded 
upon the rich heritage of its predecessors 
and developed by the achievements of its 
contemporaries. 

Through centuries of time a constantly in- 
creasing store of priceless treasures in law, govern- 
ment, science, art, music, learning of all kinds, has 
passed from One nation to another and yet like the 
widow with her cruse of oil, the benefactor has lost 
nothing in the giving. 

Each nation has taken the store of good 
things, and fashioned them to newer and later mod- 
els in accordance with the time and need. The 
older nations of Europe received the best from the 
civilization of the ancients and utilized it in their 
making. The present European nations have used 
these products in filling their destiny in the world's 
scheme of progress, while America, the latest bom, 
has had the peculiar advantage of receiving the 
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products of the ^es after their refinement in the 
European crucible. 

What has the work of European people 
meant to our people, in the establishment and con- 
duct of their pubUc schools and what has it meant 
to me, an individual, for many years identified with 
the public school interests of a State of these Uni- 
ted States? 

(1) It has enabled us to found a system 
6{ free public schools such as the world has 
never known. 

(2) It has strengthened and aided the or- 
ganization of the American High School, unique in 
its purpose and type of work and destined to play 
a most important part in the education of 
our youth. 

(3) The Kindergarten has been taken from 
Europe and modified to meet American needs in 
the training of little children. 

(4) The great work of Vocational Educa- 
tion, still in its infancy in this country, has long 
been established in Europe, and the wonderful re- 
sources of European leaders in this prolonged con- 
flict gives unqualified endorsement to such types 
of education. 

(5) The great teachings of such men as 
Pestalozzi, Frobel, Rousseau and Herbert Spencer 
have given the American schoolmaster his greatest 
inspiration and soundest pedagogy. 
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But of these and the countless other con- 
tributions made by European peoples to our educa- 
tion none will be greater than the lessons derived 
from your endless resources as expressed in terms 
of conduct, patience, fortitude, unselfishness and 
patriotism in the struggle of the great war. 

The new national and civic standards 
springing up will be loftier and more equitable than 
ever before and again we shall profit by them. 

The courage with which European women 
have taken upon themselves the work of the muni- 
tion plants, the factory, field and shop, will awaken 
in the women of all lands a new realization of their 
strength and ability to overcome what before 
seemed insuperable obstacles. 

The importance of women not only in the 
home-making field but the vocational fields and in 
civic Ufe will be better understood and increased 
facilities offered in European public schools and in 
our pubhc schools that girls may be educated in 
these greatly needed lines. 

We shall all be greater patriots and conse- 
quently greater teachers of patriotism. 



THE END, 
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ders) ; Congress of Tlenna, VI, 
2; natlonaUsm, TI, 20; nine- 
teenth centnry literature, VI, 114 

Bellsarins, III, 11. 

Bellini, Gentile, IT, 186, 187, 188 

Bellini, GloTannl, IT, 186, 187, 188, 
189 

BeOtnl, Jacopo, IT, 186 

Bergen, gnUds, III, 166. 

Bergson, TI, 85 

Bernard, of Glalrraux, 111. 168 

Bembardt, Sarah, TII, 6a 



BlUe, I, 240; lt« formative Inflo. 

ence, V, 2 
Binding, Renaissance, IV, 251 
Bishops, early Gothic, III, lOi 
Bismarck, VI, 6 ; and sodaUsm, TI, 

63 
BJomsen, VI, 127 
Blanc, Lonls, VI, 17, 62 
Boccaccio, III, 187; IV, 63; far^ 

nlsbed Shakespeare plots, IV, 76 ; 

vorh known In Spain, IV, 80 
Bo(±11n, VI, 180 
Boers, TI, 136 
Bohemia, TI, 9 
Bollean, V, 78 
Bologna, IV, 251 
Bonhenr, VI, 147 
Bookmaklnft IT, 46 



Book of Judgment, III, 182 
Book of Knells, III, 53 
Books, parchment. III, 187 
Bonaparte, V, 213 et seq. 
Bonaparte, Joseph, V, 219 
Bonaparte, Laden, V, 219 
Bondone, IT, 127 
Borghese Warrior, II, 112 
Borgia, Ctesar, MachlareUl'B ideal, 

IV, 25 
Borglas, patronized Flntoilcclilo, 

IT, 145 
Boronghs, III, 1S8 
BoBsnet, T, 76 

Botany, beginnings of, IT, 48 
Botticelli, IV, 137, 188, 138 
Boncher, V, 112 
Bonchler, V, 04 
Bongalnvllle, V. 116 
Bongnereao, TI, 148 
Boxing, Greek, II, 81 
Boy, training of, 11, 27 
Boycott, VI, 36 
BramanU, II, 130; IT, 82 
Brangwyn, TI, 174 
Bread, Roman, II, 168 
Brehon laws, III, 61 
Breton Clnhs, T, 181 
Bretons, III, 47 
Brian Bom, III, 61 
Brick, Assyrian, I, 196 
Brienne, V, 148 

Britain, account of. III, (TT ; begin- 
ning of history. III, 61 
Britons, III, 57 
BrogUe, Marshal de, T, ISO 
Bronze Age, I, 42, 66; of Central 

Europe, II, 143 
Bronze, Assyrian, I, IM; Btmscan. 

II, 143; Introdnctlon of, I, 85; 

moulding of, I, 25 
Brown, F. M., TI, 164 
Browning, BUzabeth Barrett, TI, 

91 
Browning, Robert, TI, 91 : Fra lip- 

po lippl, IV, 184 
Bruges, guilds, III, 156 
Bmnellescbl, IT, 81 
Bmnfels, IT, 43 
Brunswldk, Duke of, V, 189 
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Bodile, VI, 100 
Bnckler, III, 121 
Buffon, V, 116 
BnllderB, Qotblc, III, 200 
Bulld^, ABsyrlan. I, 18S; Baby- 

lon, I, 185; Imperial Rome, II, 

160; prehistoric, I, 70 
Bnnran, John, V, 18 
Bnoao, Bartbolommeo, IV, 108 
Burgess, dntiet of. III, 140 
Bargnndy, S(3km>1 of pointing, IV, 

216 
Bnrlal, Greek, II, 84 
Bnrke, V, I58 
Burtcman, painted portrait of 

gchoengaiier, IV, 227 
Bnme-Jones, VI, 166 
Bnrns, VI, 8S et seq. 
Bntterfleld, VI, 200 
Buttress, III, 19S 
Brron, VI, 90 
Byzantine art. III, 2 ; ClulBtlan art 

began, III, S; infnoice of, III, 

7; Influence on Renalsaance. IV, 

127 
Byzantine Empire, III, 1 

Cabots, IV, 261 

Cadmns, II, 6 

Cnsar, Antnistns, II, 159 

Ctesar, Jallas, II, ISO; bust of, II, 

180; In Gaul, III, 33; Invaded 

Britain, III, 62 
Ceeaar, Octavlanns, II, 100 
Calendar, repnbllcan done away, V, 

22S ; rerolntlonary, V, 200 
Caliph, III, 93, 164 
Callon, II, 76 
CalTin, IV, 271 
Campoamer, VI, 124 
Canaan, 1,244 
Canada, V, 106 
Canals in Spain, TII, 96 
Canterbnry Tales, IV, 70 
Canora, V, 242; VI, 185 
Capetian sorerelgnB, IV, 6 
Cape Verde fflacovered, IV, 26S 
Caidtal and labor, VI, 36; lunlne> 

teenth centnry, VI, 86 
CaidtoUne Fann, II, 104 



Garacalla, promoted peace tn Brit- 
ain, III, 62 

Caravagglo, IV, 214; taoght M- 
bera, V, 52 

CardQcd, VI, 122 

Carloman, III, 09 

Garlrle, VI, 100 

Camach, IV, 238 

Carnarelet, V, 1S4 ; Hnsee, V, 80 

Caroling family. III, 46 

Carpacdo, IV, 189 

Carpean, VI, 194 

Carpenters, Benalssanoe, IV, 249 

Carrara, II, 169 

Carrol, VI, 101 

Carthage, 1,244; 11,168 

Cartwright, VI, 66 

Casque, III, 121 

Cadvellannns, III, 61 

Cast, 1,24 

Castile, nationalism In, IV, 11 

Caetle, feudal. III, 126 

Cafltor, II, 147 

Caewallon. Ill, 61 

Catacombs, I, SO; in, IS 

Cathedral, III, 201 

Cathedral, Andens, III, 209 

Cathedral, Bonrgee, III, 207 

Cathedral, Burgos, III, 222 

Cathedral. Canterbury, HI, 215 

Cathedral. Cologne, III, 217 

Cathedral, Granada, III, 222 

Cathedral, Leon, III, 222 

Cathedral, Laon, 111, 207 

Cathedral, Milan, III, 220 

Cathedral, Notre Dame, Paris, lit, 
206 

Cathedral, Rhelms, III, 208 

Cathedral. Saint Denis, III, 204 

Cathedral, Salisbury, III, 214 

CatbediBt, Serine, III, 222 

Cathedral, Siena, III, 220 

Cathedral, Toledo, III, 222 

Cathedral, Westminster, III, 214 

Catherine, of Russia, I, 169 ; Cath- 
erine II, of Russia, V, 44 

Catholics, under Charles I, V, 9 

Cantons, Bwlss, VI, 22 

Care drawings, I, 64 

Cave dwellers, 1, 66 
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CkToor, VI, 14 

Oudn, TI,U» 

CeiMtlii^ FOfw, III,« 

Ceaiiri, IT, 280 

Critic MbM^ III, 60 

CoKnolc period, I, 40 

CenUor^ II. ^ TT; tad ttn^ II, 

in 

CeirfilMdotiii. II, 100 

Ceramic art, BavlMuwe, IT, 3B1 

Cera, II, 196 

Cemntei^ IT, 68; T, GO^ 81 

CbalchM, II, 208 

CbaUence, III, 129 

Cbamtoit, T, 180 

Champa ElTMee, T, 28S 

Chapri, St. Anaelm. Ill, 216 

Chapel. St. St^dwi'a, III. 21S 

Chapn, TI, 19S 

Characto'. Aavrian, I, 202 ; Bctp- 

tlan,I,12S 
Charea, 11,88 

Chariota, In Britain, m, 69 
Caurlonagne, hMor^ of. III, 08; 

InllncDce m natfcmall^. IT, 4; 

petwnal hahlta. III. 110 



III, 1 

Cbartcs I, Hilton, T, 8; of Eng- 
land. IT, 10; T, 7, 8; war with 

Scotland, T, 10 
Cbarles II, T, 11 ; and abaolutlani, 

T, 12; (tf Spain, T, 48 
Chariea III, of Spain, T, 123 
Cbariea TII, of France, III, 212 
Chariea Till, of Prance, IT, 64 
Chariea IX, of France, portialt 

painted br Ctonet, IV, 24S 
Charles, aon of Pepin, III, 99 
Chariea the Fat, attempt to reontte 

Hoir RcMnan Empire, fV, B 
Charter, III. 189 
Charter of 18S0. VI. 41 
Chateaabriand. V, 184, 236 
Chancer. Ill, 128 ; IT, 69 
Charannea, TI, 100; compoalthMi 

of, TII, 68 
Chemlstrr. dereloped from aldie- 

nv, IT, 42 ; modem, VI, 58 



r, US 

il,T.24S 
III. 138 
f^HotealWd. T, 22 
Oxata. ni,28 

in. 119 

»,I,2I 

Ctdldnn'a Croaade, m, 169 

CUU Welfare Work, Sooreaa o^ 
VII, 230 

Chllperic III, 39 

CUnB, compared with Wgyvt and 
Aaqrria. I.21S; stdlda^ III.14S; 
repnbllfantam, TI. 86 

Chkrf, II, 81 

ChkM^ II. 88 

Chippendale, V, 37 

ChlTalrr. III. 133 

Choir, ooDstractlaB i^ III, 198 ; ea- 
tabUahmNtt of. IV, 24 

Cbonia, Oieek, II, 46 

Christ. I, 243; Chriaea Paaaton, 
earir drama, III. SO 

Christian art began. III, S 

ChristlanltT In EgTpt; I, 160 

Chriatmaa, HI, 80 

Cbnrch Aliber, III, 201 

Cbnrdi, Abbtr Clnnqr. Ill, 204 

Ctanrdi, pariah, III, 201 

Cbnrdi, St EUsabetb, ni, 217 

Cbnrdi, St Francis, in, 219 

Chnrcta, St Gereon. III. 217 

Chttrdt, St Oermw, in, 206 

Chorcfa, under Lonia XTI, T, 183 ; 
nnder Napoleon, T, 230 

Ctd. Itte, IT, 84 

Clmabne, IT, 12T 

Omon, II, 82 

Clrcnlatlon of tbe blood, IV, 44 

drcos Haxlmna, II, 168 

Cistercian Order, III, 172 

Cltlee, iDdependemt, of Italy, TV, 
14; walled, of Britain, III, 68 

"atteMi," V, 188 

CltlBeo, Greek. II, 28 

CItr PUnninf, VII. 210 et aeg. 

Civilization. Aaayrla, I, 180 ; Baby- 
Ion, I, 176; beginning of, I, 78; 
Bgyptlan, I, 111 ; elfthteMith dy- 
nasty, Egypt, I, 153 ; first dynas- 
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t7,Blin)t,I.181; fiffrtb dTuatr, 
I, 130;Greek,II,S;lilatoi7 0f,I, 
87; Penria, t, 28S, 2ST; alxtb df- 
nut7, 1, 140; twelfUi Ojnaatr, I, 
141 ; oaderBtasdlng of, 1, 18 

dvil law, SbigUsh, begUudns o^ 
III, 66 

CMl nde of Habomet, III, SO 

Oluraomit, CooDcU of, III, 16B 

Classes In fendal times, III, 12S 

Clasdcbnii, nliMiteenUi cmtiar, TI, 
88 

Claude, T, 82 

Clement, Pop^ III, 174 

Cletvatra, I, 160 

Olei^. and tbe French RevoIoUon, 
V, ITO; under Lonls XTI, T, 132 

CBw^ V, 106 

Clodlon, III, 88 

Ctotalr II, luuned Gaol, FniMte, 
III, 4B 

CtoOies, beginnings o^ 1, 81 

Clothing In OotUc timce^ ni, 27 

CloUlda. III. 40 

Ckmet, rrancts, IT, 244 

Okmet, Janet, IT, 344; ttte jaaag- 
er, IT, 244 

CIoTls, III, 38^ 40, 41 

aub, Breton, T, 161 

Clab, Cordelier, T, 175 

ClRb, Jacobin organized, V, 160 

Clnb, Royallat, T, 17B 

Clnbs, In England, T, 140; In 
rnuice, T, ITS 

COOHMM, II, W 

Ooarbs, III, 51 

Coat of arms. III, 121 

Cobbett, TI, 88 

Cockade, V, 15B 

Code, chfralrlc. Ill, 184 

Code of Justinian, III, 6 

Code of Napoleon, T, 228 

Codfl^ Sallc, III. 42 

Codes nnder Charlemagne. Ill, 100 

Oo-edncation tn Benaiasance^ IT, 

27 
Otrffee, T," 140 
Coffee hoiises, T, 28 
Coffins, Babylon, I, 183 ; VgypOBa, 

1,147 



Coinage, T. 14 

Coins, Greek, II, 88 

Colbert, T, 72 

Coleridge, TI, 87 

CoUsemn, II, 168 

Colleges for womra, TI, 82 

Colman, III, 40 

Colombanus, III, 40 

Colombe, Hldiad, IT, IIS 

Colonlea, T, 47, 48;. of Alexander, 

II, IBS; American and Lools 

XTI. T, 122; Rni^lsh, TI, Ifi^ 24; 

rrauh, TI, 2S; Holland, TI, 21; 

Boman In Qanl. Ill, 86 
Cobumades, Greek, II, 84 
Colw, G(Hii|flMnentaiT, I, 80; oon- 

tiaatlng, I, 81; prbnarr. I. 28; 

secondarjr, I, 80; tertUrr, I, 80 
Colnndms, IT, 260 
Colmnn of Harcoa Anrellna, II, 194 
Colnmn, Boman, II, 186 
Colnmn, Tendome. T, 285 
ComedT, Gre^ n, 46 
Comedr of Brrora, The, IT, 74 
ComemiB^ Manuel, III, 168 
Commerce between gnllds. III, 168 i 

Increased b7 cmsades. III, IDS 
Commons, under LonU XTI, T, 182 

Commmie, III. 188; lint, T, 192 
CoDunnnlsm, TI, B4 
ComiKUB, IT, 44 
OoouHMdUoii, I, 82 
Ctmite, TI, 111 
Conegllano, IT, 189 
Congo Free State, TI, 188 
Congress of TIenna, TI, 2 
Conqnests^ BgniUan, I, ISO 
Conrad III, of Oermany, III, 161 
Conscience, IT, 267 
Constable^ TI, 1S8 
Constanttne^ Ardi of, II, 18B 
OHwtantliie became Christian, ni, 

2; ttmnded St ScvUa, III, 6; 

laid firm fbnndatlon of dbar<^ 

in, 7 ; mored from BcHne, III, 1 
Constantinople, III, 1; center of 

Eastern empire, HI. 2; ~ " 

of, HI, 4; Ml of, IT, 2 
OonsUtotlon, Holland, TI, 20 
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CoiutltntUnuUsts, rrandi, T, IBS 
Congul. V, 221 ; flnt, V, 22S 

CODBOlS, ROOMB. II, IDl 

OoDTenloii or dMttli, UtiiiOBMt, III, 

Oook, VI, 188 

Copernicus, Nldwlu^ IT, 41 

Copl«T, VI, 157 

Cordelier Club, V, ITS 

Cordoba, III, 98 

Corinth, II, ST, 1S3 

Comellle, V, 77 ; editor, V, 117 

Comellns, VI, 170 

Cornwall, III, 6S 

Corot, VI, 145 

Correglo, IV, 180, IM 

CorteB, IV, 261 

Corvee, feadal cnstom, III, 118 

Coma<A8, V, 43 

Ooatumes, Greek, 11, 46; nnder 
LonlS ZVI, V, 18» 

Coondl of Andents, V, 219 

ConDdl of Basle, IV, 269 

Conndl of Claremont, III, 16C 

Orondl of Constance, IV, 269 

Conndl of ConstanUoivle. HI, 4 

Conndl of Elders, V, SOd 

Conndl, Flftb Lateran, IV, 269 

Conndl of Five Hundred, V, 209 

Conndl of NIctea, 111, 4 

Conndl of Pisa, IV, 269 

Conndl of Hegeacj, France, V, 92 

Conndl of Trent, IV, 271 

Conndl, LonlH XVT, orguilzatlon 
of, V, 127 

Connt, III, 123 

Connt d'Artols, T, 1S4 

Connter-boards, IV, 40 

Connty fairs, V, 14 

Coup d'Etat, VI, 17 

Conrbet, VI, 101 

Conrt, fendal, HI, 118, 186, 187, 
140; of eommoB pleas, IV, 0; 
Roman, II, 162 

Conrta of law. In thirteenth cen- 
tnrr. France, IV, 7; under Na- 
poleon, V, 228 

Conrtols, V, 82 

Conrtolsle. Ill, 18S 

Ooudn, IV, 119, 240 
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Grafts, In nineteenth century, VI, 
202; Benalesance, IT, 247 

Creed of Uahomet, III, 80 

Cretan period, II, CO 

Crimean war, VI, 14 

Crimes, and criminals la Britain, 
III, 69; in f^dal times, III, 187 

CrtmlnoloKT, VI, 46; Bunveaii 
Contribntlona to, VII, 140 

Critique of Pure Beason, V, 46 

Cromlechs, I, 61 

Crompton, VI, 6S 

Cromwell, OUver, IV, 10; and IIU- 
ton, V, 3 ; led Boundheads, V, lO ; 
Lord Protector, V, 12; member 
kings parliament, V, II. 

Cromwell, Blcfaard, V, 12 

Crossbow, III. 120 

Cioders, III, SO 

Grade senlpttire, II, 48 

Crusades, broadened men, IV, 2; 
effect of, in, 177, 178, 179,180; 
hlstorr of. III, 160; Influence on 
dlscoverr. IV, 257; not entlrdr 
Meal, IT, 10 ; nnmber of. III, 161 

Crypt, first, I, 50 

Culture, Babylon, I, 179; of many 
lands. Til, 224. 

Cunard, TI, 65 

Cnpld, II, 100 

Customs, early Boman, 11, 148; of 
Franks, III, 09; patriardial In 
AraUa, III, 76; Penda, I, 226; 
primitive, I, 57; Boman estab- 
lished In Gaul, III, 33 ; savam 
1,07; Tentonic, III, SO 

Cyclops, II, 6 

(^ros, II, 01 : coitore of; ii, 48 

Dada, II, 187 

DKdalns, II, 71, 200 

Da Flesole. IT, 108 

Dagger, III, 121 

Damascns, III, 96 

Dancing in Gothic states. III, 24 

Dance, Boman, II, 169; of Bpaht, 

in, 00 
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Dtim In miud, m, M 

Du>tol,I,240 

DannetAer, T1. IfiS 

Dante, Btatade toward wmmhw TV, 
27; becan Italian lUoaton, IT, 
tfO; contribution to world lltera- 
tore, IV. 62 ; Ua wrltlnsa, IT, 90, 
61, 62; IndlTidoaUatlc, IT, 24; 
work known In Spain, IT, SO 

DarlB8,I.222 

Danrtn, VI, 69 

DaaUgDT, TI, 147 

DamJet, TI, 107 

Danphln. V, 247 

Davey. TI, 78 

David, T, 112, 177; VI, 143 

De Oalraiiie, V, 12S 

Decameron, IT, 63 

Decline and tall of Borne, II, l«i 

Decoration, Arabian, III, 06 ; Baby- 
lonian, I, 193; early ChrlflUan, 
III, 14; bnman body, I, 76; of 
Loots XV, T, 114; of objects, I, 
82; prlmltlTe, I, 78; Roman, 11, 
173; style of Louie XIV, V, 72; 
nndw Napoleon, V, 243 

Decrees, B<Hnan, II, 172 

Defensores, III, 87 

De Foe, Daniel, T, 20 

Degas, TI, 1S8 

Delacroix, TI, 144 

De Laonay, T, 163 

Deloa, II, 67 

DelpU, n, 124 

Delpblan games, II, 36 

De Hendosa, IV, 68 

Doneter, II, 5 

Demeter of CnMos, II, 100 

Demetrius Pollorcetee, II, 114 

De HoQtgolfler, T, 116 

Demoethenes, II, 84, 188 

DenmaA, Cotmdl of Tlenna, TI, 
4 ; nationalism, TI, 23 ; war wttb 
Germany, TI, 7 

DentlstrT, modem, VI, 7B 

De Qnlncy, TI, 09 

Deeldovta, III, 101 

Design, development of, I, 8R; kH 
tns, n, 06; plant motlres, I, 00; 
scroll, I, OS 



Dedgnlng, Assyrian, 1,196 
DesmonllnB, T, 101 
Deronstalre, III, flS 
Diaz, TI, 144 

Dlu, Bartbolomew, IT, 2B0 

Dickens, TI, OS 

Diderot, T, 101 ; and Oatberlne of 
BoBsla, T, ISO 

Dining noma. III, 2S 

Diodetlan, II, ira 

Dlonyslos, II, 90 

Diplomacy Of Mapolecm, T, S44 

DIfce,II, 128 

Directory, T, 209 

Dlscobolna, II, 78 

DIsconrses by Reynolds, V, BO 

DlscoTery, nineteenth centnry, VI, 
129; Renaissance, IT, 266 

Dlskos, GrecA, II, 81 

Disraeli, VI, 96 

Distemper, I, 33 

DlTlne Comedy, The, IV, 61 

Dolmen, I, 61 

Domenlchlno, IV, 214 

Dominican Order, Frs Bartolom- 
meo member, IV, 170; Petri, si 
member, IV, 181 

DomlHan, II, 186 

Donatello, IV, 05, 07, 96, 00, 100 

Don Qnlxote, IT, 60 ; T, 60, 61 

Doomsday Book, III, 1S2 

Dorians, II, 61 ; diaracterlatlca, 11, 
06 

Dostoyeraky, TT, 126 

Dower cheets, IT, 266 

Dowry, Gredc, II, 19 

Drama, Beanmarcbalse, V, 126 ; be- 
Klnnlogs In Bngland, IV, 68 ; be- 
ginnings in Borope, IV, 66 ; Cor- 
nellle, V, 77 ; development of, IT, 
67; early religions. III, 20; 
Gothic Umes, III, 28, 29 ; Greek, 
II, 41; Lools XTI, T, 118; Mo- 
llere, V, 76; nlneteoitb century, 
French, VI, 100 ; Radne, V, 78 ; 
Roman, II, 168; Scarron, V, 81 

Drangbts, III, 186 

Drairing, Middle Kingdom, Bgypt, 
I, ISO 

DrHB In eevcoteentli centory, T, IT 
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Drulda, III, 46 ; In BrfttOn. IIL QSu 

60 
Drjrclen, Jolm, V, 21 
Dual MonarcbT, VI, 12 
Do Banr. Um«^ T, 107 
Dn Bellay, IV. ST 
DQUln, III, 02 
Doc le, VI, 300 
Doke, III, 123 
Dmnu, Vi, lOS, 110 
I>tmg«I. Ill, SO 
DopIeU, r, lOB 
DnpleaaU, V, 104 
Dupre, VI, 147 
Dunn, VI, 1C5 

t>unr. IV, 228, 2S2; bla nwster. 
, IV, 122; wood cuts IV, 2S2, 203 
DnmeMorf, adKN)] of ptlnUnf , TI, 

176 
Dutch <see Netherlondi) 
Dyce, VI. 162 
Drlns QlBdlator, II. 124 
DfiuurtlM, EgrpUAll, 1, 122 



EaUonmuo, III, 140 

BastMii Bmplre, III, 8 

Dbera, VI, 121 

HcoB/onOttB, V, 94 

Edict of Nantes, V, S7 

EdocadMt Act, TI. SO 

EdncathHi, Bn^nd. VT. SO; In 
Ctraece, 11, 41; Greek, II, 26; 
Hd>nw, I, 240 ; modern, VI, ti; 
80; Romas, 11, 171; mider Na- 
poleon, V, 232 

EdncatJonal Inheritance, Til, 2S9 

Bdwant I, of England, III. 171 

Edward the Confaeaor, lit, 68 

BgaUte, PfaUlppe, V, 202 

Bgntt, I, 111 et Mq.; Ill, 148; 
compared with AssTrla and Chi- 
na, I, 21S; foreign relattons, I, 
M»i Middle Empire, I, 141; 
mrUiologr. I. 127; New Empirs, 
I, 148; Old Bmplre, I, 122; Old 
Stone Age, I, 68; periods, 1, 120; 
physical geognptir, 1, 123 ; pre- 
hlatoric, 1, 113 et seq. 

Elba. T, 248 



Electridtr. TI. 62 

EKln marblea, II, 91 

M Qreco, T, 61 

EUsabetli, Qneen of mn giapji , T, S ; 

IT, 10; indlTldoBllBm, IT, 83; 

Utwatnre. IV, 70. 
EUstbethan dnmattsti^ IT, 72; 

dlq>lajed new Int^evt In Ufa, 

V, 1 
Eljatnm, II, 69 

Bmbroldertee, Renalnaiic% IT, 264 
Emme^ VI. 89 
Emperor. Napoleon, T. 229 
Empire, Roman, II, IDS 
Enamel. Aaarrian, I, 106; Efrp* 

ttan, I, 1S5 
Enameling; BenalBsancc, IT, 2B1 
Bncanstlc I, S4 
Engineering, brdranilc, VI, 78 ; me- 

dianlcal, TI, 78 ; modern, TI, 77 
England, T. 48; beginnings ot. III, 

B7; Congress of TIenna, VI, 2; 

nineteenth century llteratttre, TI, 

86 et seq. ; painting In nineteenth 

centnry, TI, 156; RenalBaance, 

IT, S4 
Englisb, barons, IT, 8; guilds, III, 

147 ; langnage of Tentonic origin, 

III, 72; middle language^ III, 

71; modem langnage. III. 71; 

North American colonlefl, T, 40 ; 

old language. III, 71; origin of 

language, III. 71 
Engraving, Btroscan, II, 146 ; Pw^ 

Bla, I, 234; under Ixnils XTI, T, 

116 
Enoch, 1.241 

Epidemics, IV, 44; Qmk, II, 35 
E^hesne, II, 107 
Epiacopal dinrcfa mndt^ T, IS 
Episcc^Mlians, T. 9 
Enuanns, IT, 82; portrait painted 

by Holbein, IT. 234 
Eros of Fradteies, II, 108 
Eecnrial, IT, 02 
Esdalle, TI,78 
Essays, II, 166 ; new literary fOmi, 

IT, 67 
Essex. Ill, 6B 
Ertatet, at ttma of calUng States 
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Oenenl, V, 144 ; three, li 
V, 132 et eeq. 

Ketstee General, T, TO 

EMher, I, 241 

Bteblng, Renalnance, IV, 2M 

Btbelbert, III, 64 

Etrorlans, II, 142 et se^ 

BaAen, TI, S6. 

Bngenice, VI, 71 

Bnsmlna IT, Pcve, portrait paint- 
ed br Fovqaet, IV, 24S 

Itamenea II, of Per^njoD, II, 120 

BtDiArates, I, 178 

Bnrtiddee, II, 128; oMdel for early 
dnuna. Ill, 30 

European drlllsatlon, four e«en- 
llalB of, IT, 6 

BrolnUon, VI, 69 

S^lonitton, nlneteentli centnir, 
TI, 129 



rabriano, OeotUe da, IT, 187 
FactorieM, III, 106 
FaeT7 Qneen, Tbe, IT, 71 
Falra, Greek, II, 42; fn Ruiria, T, 

13 
Falk, Ocnmt of Aajm, II, 164 
Famllr, Roman, II, 162 
Famine pact, V, 109 
ruDlneB, III, 163 
Fuadar, TI, 63 
Vamefle Bnll, II, 12S 
Fktcfl, II, 6 
Father, Greek, II, 84 
FaostDs, IT, 72 
Peaat, Gre«, II, 83 
Fdtrl, IT. 192 
Fenelon, T, 76 

Ftfdinand I, of Naples, TI, 12 
E^hUnand of Spabi,.IT, 11 
Ferdinand TII, of SptOn, TI, 19 
Ferrari, Robert, TII, 143 et seq. 
FesUTBle, Gre^ II, 6, 88 ; medln- 

Tal,IT, 66 
Feudal lords, T, 14 ; power oA m, 

128 
Feudal power, weakening of, m, 

181 
Feodol Btetea, ni, 128 



Feudalism, abolliihed, T, 162; his- 
tory of, III, 111 ; lost power af- 
ter croBadee, IV, 6; weakening 
of. III, 141 

Feneibadi, TI, 177 

FenlUants, T, 186 

Fief, III, 127; not bereffitUT, III, 
128 

nddlng, Henry, T, 21, 22 

flgaro, T, 126 

rinan, III, 49 

Finance, Roman, II, IBS 

Flanders, Benalsaance In, IV, 88; 
school of painting, IT, 216 

Flanbert, TI, 108 

FUTlan, II, 180 

Flaxman, TI, 187 

Flenry, T, 106 

Flints, 1, 46 

Florence, architecture^ IV, 81 

Flonamne Bdiool of painting, IV, 
141 

Florentine, ni, 60 

Florida, T, 107 

Fifing mac^dne feieseen by Da. 
Tlncf, IT, 150 

mey, VI, 168 

Folkmoat, III, 68 

lord. TI, 188 

Foresbortenlnfc 1,27 

I^m, IV, 142 

Forteeone, Sir John, IT, 10 

Fortnny, VI, 162 

Fonqnet, IT, 243 

Fragonafd, V, 104, 112 

France, Anatole, VI, 112 

France, art, V, 82 ; colonies, V, 48, 
106, 107 : CoDgreflS of Vienna, VI, 
2 ; IndlTldnallsm, VI, 28 ; nation- 
alism In, VI, 1 ; nineteenth cen- 
tury literature, VI, 101 et eeq. ; 
painting, nineteenth century, VI, 
142 ; RenalBsance In, IT, 31 ; war 
with Germany, TI, S 

Francesco, IT, 1&, 148 

Fronds I, of Austria, TI, 9 

Frances I, of France, arcUteetore, 
IT, 86; patron of art, IV, 64; 
Pllon made monnment, IV, 119; 
wticomed da Vlud, IV, 166 
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Fnndscan Ot4«-, IT, 2T0; AngO.- 

Ico & member, IT, 132, 
n«na>-Pnn«laii War, TI, 17 
Franklin, 8tr John, TI, 140 
Franks, III. 11, 81; at Urns of 

Ourlemaxoe, III, 98; atUtode 

toward priesthood. III, 100 ; cos- 

toms ot, ill, 99; feudal laws, 

III, 180; last emigration. III, 88 
Frate, n, IT, 176 
Frederick II, of Jerxualem, III, 

171 
Frederick II, of Pnuala, T, 97 
Frederick II, end of Holj Roman 

Empire, IT, 12; stlmolated In- 

dlrtdnaUsm, IT, 23 
Frederidk Barbarossa, III. 169 
Frederick the Great, IT, 13 ; T, 46, 

97; and Lonls XIT, T. 99 
Free dries. III. IH 
Freedom of press, T. 8 
Freeholder, III, 68, 69^ 79 
Freeman, TI, 100 
Freemen, fiendal, lit, 114, 116 
Fremlet, TI, 192 
French, fonndatlon of langnage, 

III, 12: North American colo- 

oes, T, 49 ; school of Benalssanca 

painting, IT, 241 
Fresco, I, 36 
Frieadshlp, Ideal relattonafa^ In 

Greece, II, 22 
Froebel, TI, 80 
Fulton, TI, 66 
Funeral, Ored:, II, 84 
Furies, II, e 
Fnmlflhlngs, In Gothic states. III, 

27; of Greek home, II, 33 
Furniture, T, 36 ; Adama, T, 114 ; 

of LoniB XTI, T, 114; Persia, I, 

234 ; under Napoleon, T, 243 



Oalnsborough, Tbonuu, T, 26 
Galea, IT, 44 
Oallleo, IT. 41 ; V, 17 
Oama, Tasco da, IT. 2S9 
Gambling, III, 136 
Oames, Greek. II, 8S; Roman, II, 
168 



Oandr, Wdl, T, 2S 

Oargantna and Fantagmd, IT, 66 

Garibaldi, TI, 15 

Gas mglne, TI, 66 

Gaul. Christianised, III, 104; orig- 
inal Inhabitants of. III, 81 

Gentler, TI, 104 

Gazette, T, 4 

Oelee, T, 82 

Genius, Greek, III, 139 

Genoese seamen, IV, 238 

Genseric, III, lo 

Ge(wraph7, Assyria, 1, 179 

Geology, modem. TI, 6(^ 68 

Geometry, IT. 40 

George III, of inngiand, T, 1S9 

Gerard. T, 162 

Gericaolt, T, 181, 242; TI, 143 

German School of Renalasancs 
Painting, IT, 227 

Germanic tribes. III, 32 

Germany. Omgress of nama, TI, 
2; narionallsm In, IT, 12; TI, 
T; nineteenth century Ilteratorc^ 
TI, lis ; painting, nineteenth cen- 
tury, TI, ITS; Renaissance in, 
IT, 13; Bcnlptnre in, IT, 120; 
war with AuKtria, TI, 7; war 
with Denmark, VI, 7; war with 
Franc«, TI, 8 

Gerome, TI, 148 

Ohibellne, IT, 13 

Gtdbertl, Lorenzo, IT. 9S, 129, 24S 

Ghlrlandajo, IV, 139; metal work, 
IT, 248 : met Raphael, IV, 16S. 

Gibbon, II, 193 

Gilbert, TI, 101, 189 

Oil Bias, IT, 69 

Gllaon, TI, 1S7 

Oloconda, IT, 1G6 

Glorglone, IT, 190, 102 ; m>proadied 
in color by del Sarto, IT, ITS 

Giotto, IT, 127, 128, 120, 130 

Girt, training of In Greece, II, 26 

Olrondlns, T, 186; struggle with 
JecoUos, T, 203 

Gtsa. I, 133 

Gladiators, II, 16T; prohibited, 
III, 9 

Gladstone, TI, 96 
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GoI>dliiB, V. 86 ; tapestry, tV, 2S4 
Oodfrer, of BonlUon, III, 167 
GoeUi«, y, 08; TI, 83; rec^Ted 

BnegestloQ for Faast, T, 1 
Golden Age of Qreece, II, 82 
Golden Legend, The, IT, SB 
Golden Bnle, I, 24a 
Goldsmitb, OllTer, T, 22 
Good Fridar, HI, 90 
Good Hope, Gape o^ dlfioovered, 

IV, 259 
GortMdnc, first EtnsUab traxedj, 

IV, 68 
Oorgons, II, 6, 63 
Gorky. VI, 12S 
Gothic BTchltectnre, III, 180 
Goths, III, 8; spread of. III, 9 
Oonache, I, 86 
Gonjon, Jean, IV, 8S; sculpture, 

IV, 118 
Ooarnay, de, T, M 
Governor, Boman, II, 163 
Goya. T, 60 
GozsoU, IV, 130 
Graces, II, 6 
Grail, III, 187 
Granada, III, 01, 03 ; coDqnered by 

Ferdinand, IT, 11 
Grattan, III, 6 
Graree, prdilstoric Bgyptlaii, I, 

116, et seq. 
Great Britain, colonies, T, lOd, 

108 ; nationalism, VI, 18 
Great Committee, V, 2(H 
Greece, geography of, II, 2; Gold- 
en d«e, 11,83; orlglnaof, 11,2; 

Bculptnre, II, 48 
Greek church, foundation of. III, 

4; bead o^ III, 6; in Bnssla, V, 

43 
Gre^ geidus, II, ISO; heritage 

from the Orient, II, 3 ; life, II. 

63; religion, summary of; II, 0; 

weakness of dvlllzatlon, II, 8 
Oreeka, In Bgypt, I, 168; religion 

of, II, 5 
Green. IT, 71 



Gregory II, Pope, in, 4 

Gregory Vll, Pope, ill, 166 

Gregory XIII, changed JoUan cal- 
endar, T, 38 

Groize, V, M. ITS, 119 

Orlmm, TI, 122 

Qrosn of the Britoiu^ IIL 9t 

Oros, T, 180, 242 

Orosso, IT, 24S 

Grotlus, T, 90 

Gnelf. IV, IS 

Guilds, V, 15; assisted drama, IT, 
67; dertTatton. III. 145; func- 
tions of. III, 146; history of. III, 
143; Influence of. III, 148; mem-f 
ben of. III, 161 ; merchant, III, 
162; pictures by Hals, V, 63; 
president. III, 150 ; public spirit 
o^ IV, 48; religions, III, 149; 
rlralry between. III, 148; rules 
and regnlatloos, III, 148; value 
of. III, 158 

Guillotine, T, 19T 

GnlBOt, VI, 111 

GnlllTer's Travels, T, 22 

Qundachar, III, 40 

Gunpowder, IV, 45 

Gutenberg, Johannes, IT, 4T 

Qymnaslmn, Greek, II, 28 

GymnasUca, Greek, II, 66 

Habeas corpus, IT, 8 

Hadrian. II, ISO; mia of, II, lOt 

Haeckel, TI, 121 

Hagar, III. 77 

HalUm, TI, SO 

Hallmote. Ill, 139 

Hals, V, 68 

Hamlet, IV, TB 

Bammnrabl, I, 174 

Hanging gardrais, I, 211 

HanseaUc League, III, IBS, 167 

Hapsburg, house of, IT, 12 

Harlot's Progress, T, 84 

Harp, Irish, III, 51 

Harvey, William, IT, 44 

Hathaway, Anne, IT, 7S 

Hauberk, III, 121 

Hadltt, VI, 90 

Hebrews, I, 238^ et aeq. 
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Hedl^, TI. 6B 

Hegel. TI. lift 

Hesnlas, II. 79 

Hftne, VI, 117 

Helw of Txoj, II, 80 

HellenM, descended from Pelae- 

glaiis, II, B 
Helme^ III, 121 
Helmboltz, TI, 60 
Hetretiai. T, lOa 
Henglat, III, 6B 
Homer, TI, 155 
HeniT, John, TI, 88 
Henrj JI. of Knglmia, III, S8 
HeiuT IT, of France, T, 62 ; dnuna, 

IT, 75 
Henry T, drama, IT, 75 
HeniT TII, of EnxUiid, III, 169, 

216; IT, 10 
Henry Till of Bnclaod, IT, 10; 

Invited Holbdn to Bn^Und, IT, 

234 
Henry the Navigator, IT, 3S8 
H^ibiestas, II, 6 
HqvelwUte, T. 87 
Heptaineron, IT, 6S 
Hera, II, 5; of Samoa, II, 57 
Heradee, II, 6 

Herestee of MahometaTdnn, III, 89 
HeAomer, TI, 169 
Hermea, II, 06 ; of Prazltdee, II, 

SO 
Berodotns, II, 188 
Heioea, Gred^ II, 6; IrUb, III, 81 
Herachel. TI, 06 
Heatla, II, S 
Hieroglyphics, 1, 106 
HUarlns, III, 87 
Hippocrates, IT, 44 ■ 
Kram, 1,244 
History, beglmdng, I, 109; of 

Arabs, III, 74 ; of Plants, IT, 48 
Hogarth, Wm^ T, 84 
Bobauollems, T, 44 
Holbein, IT, 2S2, 288 
BoUand (see Netheriands) ; 0(nt> 

gresa of Ttenna, TI, 2 ; national- 

ism, TI, 20 
BoUnsbed's Chronicles, IT, 76 
Bolmatt, Dudley IL, TII, 114 



Holstdn, TI, 7 

Holy AlUamce, TI, 41 

Holy lUunan ElmplTek dlsratesra- 

Utm o^ IT, ^ 264 
Holy Sepnldirei III, 167 
Holy Synod, V. 44 
Bo^ War, The, T. 18 
Bomer, II, 86 
Home Bnle, TI, 24 
Horace, II, 140 
Horatios, II, 147 
Borsa, III, 65 
Horses In Britain, III. fiS 
HospltaU, TI, 48 ; waAet Napcdeon, 

T, 289 
Hoodon, T, 213 

Honae of Jacques Ctetir, III, 212 
House of OHnmwB, IT, 10 ; T, 8, 

11, 12 
House of Lords, IT, 10 
Hoaaea, Qre^ II, 82 ; Oriental, III, 

02; Gothic, in, 211 
Babboid, W. L^ I, 1 
Hngenots, T, 8, S9j In BngfaJ. T, 

87 
Hn^ de Payen, III, 171 
Hugo, Victor, TI, 1<^ 110 ; oplolco 

of Cervantes, T, 61 
Hnmlxddt, TI, 68 
Bandrad, III, 140 
Bimdred Years' War, Inflnence on 

nattoaaUsm, IV, 18 
Bnngary, Hahometanism in, III, 

00; straggle for Independence, 

TI. 10 
HmiB, III, 9, 10; in Oanl, III, SS 
Himt, TI, 162 
Hopsch Hartln, IT, 227 
Bnss, IT. 270 
B«xl<7, TI, 70 
Hymen, U, ISOt 201 

Ihaen, TI, 127 
Icaros. II, 200 
Iccmodasts, in, 4 
Ideographs, I, 216 
Idolatry, Greek, II, TO 
Iliad, It, 86 
lUiam, Srag of, II, 86 
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ImidMMnti; Imnct^ I, 97; flint, I, 

46 
India. soUdfl. III. 148 
IndlTlduaUem, IT, 20; first u- 

serted Itaelf, IV, 22; France, VI, 

28; Greek. 11, 06; In Greece, IV, 

21; In Nlneteentb centuiTi VI, 

27, et seq. ; anppressed In Dark 

Ages, IV, 22 
IndnstrlftUam, England, TI, SI 
iDdostrles of Britain, III, 68 
Indnatr; end Idleness, T, SI 
Intantry, tendal. III, 120 
Ingres, V, 180, 211 ; VI, 14S 
InitlatlTe, VI, 43 
Innocent III, Pope, III, 191, 169 
Inns In Gothic times. III, 28 
InqnlsltloD In Hpaln, IT, 11 
InsUtntlonal work, VI, 84 
Instractore, Greek, II, 20 
Insurance, VI, 47 
Intendant, III, 110, 137; V, 128 
InterliKtes, IV. 67 
toternaUonallsni, VI, 64 
Inrentlon, Egyptian, 1, 167 
InTocatlona, Greek, II, 6 
lonlans, characterlstlcfl, II, 96 
IpUgenla, II, 206 
Ireluid, III, 57; acconnt of, lit, 

46; earlr rell^on. III, 47; na- 

tionalltj In, IV, 18 
Irene, II, 101 
Irish, croflS, III, 63; stmgKle tor 

Independence, III, 66 
Iron Age, I, 42, TO 
Iron crown. III, 11 
Ironwork, Renaissance, IV, 262 
Isabella d'Eete, IV, 27 
Isabella of Spain. IV. 11 
Isbmael, III, 77 
latitar, I, 189 
Ie!s,I, 127; II, 196 
Islam, III, M 
Israels, TI, ISO 
Italian dttea, KOTemment tit, IV, 

13 
Italian language, first In modem 

UteratDFe, IT, SO ; fonndatlon of, 

III, 12 
Ital7i Congress of Vienna, VI, 2; 



iOedlnfl of Renabnance, V, 66; 
great awakening began. T, 1; 
Holy Roman Empire, and, IV, 
13; nineteenth century Ut«rB> 
tnre, VI, 122 
Iran, the Terrible^ V, 40 

Jacobin Clnb, organized, T, 160 
Jacobins, T, 161 ; disbanded. V,208 
Jacqnes, TI, 14S 
Jamaica discovered. IT, 261 
James I of England, V, 6, 6, 7; 

compared to Lonla XIV, V, 6^ 

70; translation of Bible, T, 2 
James IV of Scotland, V, B 
Jamea, Edmnnd Jones, VIII, 221 

et seq. 
Jameson, lira., comment on Titian, 

IV, 180 
Japan, Nineteenth century, VI, 134 
Jenner, VI, 72 
Jerusalem, capture of. III, 167; 

king of. III, 167 
Jesuits, In Fraaoe, V, 106 
Jewelry, Assyrian, I, lOS; Bgn*- 

tlan, I, 146, 166 
Jews, I, 238 et seq. ; In Spain, IT, 

11 
Joachim of Flora, IV, 270 
Joan of Arc, Ideal national figore, 

IV, 16; Inflnenoe of, IV, 17 
Joconde, La, IV, 166 
John II of Portugal, IV. 268 
John of Padna, IV, 89 
Johnson, Dr. Samnel, V, 21 
Jones, Inlgo, IV, 90; V, 86 
Jongleurs, III, 184 
Jonson, Ben, IV, 71, 73 
Jordan, Daniel, VII, 213 et sea. 
Joseph, I, 238 

Joseph n, of AnstilB, V, 122 
Josephine, V, 217 
Josephna, I, 240 
Journalism In ReTolutlon, T. 201 
Jonm^men, T, 16 
Judges, II. 168 
Judith, I, 241 

Julian, founded Paris, III, 88 
Julius II, Poi«, II, 180; IV, 162; 

portrait by Raphael, IV. 168 
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Jmdter Plartm, II, US 

JarUpnntence, Roman, II, 192 
Jurr. IV, S; feudal, III, 13Q; 

Prewai, V,228 
JuBUnlui, III, S; Code, III, 6; 

overcame baitMirlam, III, 11 

Kant, Inunannel, T, 4S, 08 

Keate, TI, 88 

Eells. Ill, S4 

Kelrin, TI, 60 

Kempls, Tboma* a, IT, 271 

Kepler, IT, 41 

Ebafa, I, IM 

Kbnfo, Of Egypt, I, 134 

Kins Artbnr, of Bnsland, III, es 

King of Jenisalem, III, 167 

King's Coancll, France, T, 127 

King's peace. III, 129 

Kingship, hereditary In early Elng- 

lond. III, 67 
Klngsler, TI, 96 
Kltacoty Honse, III, 00 
Klenze, TI, 190 
Knans, VI, 177 
Knef, I, 127 
Koli^t, III, 122, 123 
Knights, Roman, II, 163 
Knighthood, III, 124; ceremony of, 

III, 12S, 126 
Knights Hot^taler, III, 171, 172, 

178 
Knli^ts of St John, III, 171. 172. 

173 
Knl^ts Templar, III, 171, 174 
Koran, III, 81, 82, 83 ; qnotattons 

from, III, 8S, 86, 87, 88 
Kossnth, VI, 11 
Kraltt, IT, 123 
Krd, IT, 72 

Labor, Roman, II, IBl 
Labor and cajdtal, TI, 85 
LaBmrere, V. 78 
Labrrintb, II, 48 
Lace, Renaissance, IT, 254 
Lactland, John, IT, 8 
Lafayette, T, 122 ; and Marie An- 
toinette, V, 163 
Lafayette, Uadome, T, 60 



lA vootaiiw, m, isr 

lAbe DvdUngB, I, 60 

Lake School. TI. 88 

Lamardc, TI. 68 

lamartlne, VI, 102 

Lamb, Charles and Uory, TI, 09 

Lance, III, 121 

Land, holdings vnSer feudalism, 
III, 112 ; rentals, T, 14 

Landone, Brown, I, 8; Til, 1 et 
«©q. 

Landor, VI, 88 

Landseer, TI, 1B7 

lAnguage, beginning, I. 104; ori- 
gin of English, III, 71; Teuton. 
Ill, 35 

Langoe d'Oc^ III, 176 

Langne d'Oll, III, 185 

Laocoon, II, 126 

lAplace, TI, 68 

LarlTlere, T, 94 

Laroslere, T, 153 

Latin, language of learning, IT, 
51; language of literature. III, 
12 

tAaa. Qoarter, IT, 62; T, 243 

Lanncelot, III, 187 

Lanra, Petrarch, IT, 68 

Laroslere, T, 114 

Law, beginning of English dTlI, 
III, 86; difference between Salle 
and Roman, III, 44 ; fendal land, 
III, 132; first school, IT, 52; He- 
brew, I, 243; InlemaUonal, T, 
00; legal history, Wtgmore, Til, 
100 ; modem industrial, TI, 48 ; 
modem sanitary, TI, 49; of ex- 
pression, I, 20; of ITrendi Rero- 
lutlon, T, 204 ; of promogenltare, 
III, 68 

Laws, Hammurabi, I, 212; Irish, 
III, 51; early Roman, II, 148; 
nnder Charlemagne, III, 109 

Leaidng, Greek, II, 80 

Lear, IT, 75 

Lebanon. I, 149 

LeBmn, Charles Francois, T, 160 

LeBmn, BUzabeth Tlgee, V, 178 

LeBrun, Ponce Denis, V, 184 

Leclty, TI, 100 
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tiQ^nda, EcypUan, I, lift 

Legion of Honor, T, 222 

Leicester, IT. 70 

Lely, Peter, T, 26 

LeLys, Peter, T, 28 

LoitXH^ TI, ITS 

Leo, III, 10 

Leo III, Pope, III, 102 

Leo Z, Pope, IT, 162 ; Rapbael de- 
igned tapestries for, IT, 170 

Leo the Isanrian, III, 4 

Leopordl, Alezandro, IT, 108, IM 

Leopold I, of Austria, T, 48 

Lescot, Pierre, IT, 8» 

Leaner, Conrad, IT, 43 

Leasing, T, 98 

LeTrosne, T, M 

Letters to the Blind, T, 101 

Ubeity of Indlrldnal, TI, 34 

Liber Teritads, T, 83 

Libraries, II, 173; early Boropean, 
IT. ta 

Library, National of France, T, 75 

Lleberman, TI, 179 

Life, dnrlnj; French Revolotlon, T, 
157; In England In Sevente^th 
century, T, 16; In feudal dtles, 
III, 138 ; nnder Dlrectorate,T, 211 

Ugit, TI, 61 

Linen, Renaissance, IT, 254 

LIppl, Plllpplno, IT. 136 

Lli^ LIppo, IT, 134, 186, 137 

Lisle, Rouget de, T, 190 

Lister, TI, 74 

Literary Glnb founded, T, 29 

Literature, beginning of tnodem, 
III, 180; French Revolution, T, 
182; Greek, II, 6; Hebrew, I. 
239 ; modem, TI, 82 et seq. ; ori- 
gin of Ennqtean, TII, 21S tit 
seq.; Roman, II, ITC 

Uringstone, TI, 137 

LIr7, II, 144 

Lodhe, T, 101 

Lockhart, TI, 87 

Lockout, TI, 87 

Lodge, IT, 71, 72 

Lombards, conquered b7 Charle- 
magne, III, 101; established 
themselTes, III, 11 



London, gtdlds, III, 1S6 

Longbow, III, 120 

Loid, III, 123 

Lord Protector, T, 12 

Lorrain, T. 82 ; TI, 161 

Louis, son of Charlemagne, IT, 5 

LodIs T, of France, T, 93 et seq. 

Loola TI, of France, IT, 6 

Louis TII, of France, III, 181, 109 

Louis IX, of France. Ill, 161, 171 

Louis XI, of France, IT, 85; con- 
solidated kingdom, IT, 64 

Lonls XII, of France, IT, 84 

Louis XIT, of France. T, 48, 49; 
Kdmlnlstratlon, T, 74; character, 
T, 72; culmination of absolut- 
ism, IT, 7; foreign policy, T, 88; 
Frederick the Great and, T, 90 ; 
great Indlriduallat, T, 68; no 
flnandal cbedc, T, 70; personal- 
ItT, T, 69 

Louis XT, of France, character, T, 
102; death of, T, 110 

Loula XTI, of Stance, accepts con- 
stitution, T, 176; diaracter, T, 
111; goremment, T, 126; leaves 
TersaiUes, T, 164; "Restorer of 
French Liberty," T, 162; sus- 
pended from office, T, 192 ; takes 
dvlc oath, T, 171 

Louis XTII, of France, T, 247 

Louis XTTII, of France, T, 247; 
TI, 16 

Louis, Dr. Antotne, T, 198 

Louisiana, T, 107 ; deeded to United 
States, T, 223 

Lonla PhUIppe, TI, 16 

Louvre, decorated by Gonjon. IT, 
119 ; paintings of Rnbens, T, BZ ; 
under Lonla XTI, T, 188 

Lonwenboek, T, 67 

Love's Labors Lost, IT, 74 

Low Countries, Renaissance In, IT, 
3S 

Lowlands (see Netherlands) 

Lubet^ guilds. III, 1S6 

Lnnder, IT, 238 

Lute, III, 24 

Lntber, IT, 271 ; friend of Camach, 
IT, 238 
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Lotlda, III, 86 

LDxanbonig, house o^ lY, 12 ; pel- 

ace o^ T, 62 ; nuder LouU XVI, 

18S 
LjcotanHeB, H, ISl 
L7eU,TI,68 
Lyly, John, IT, 71 
LjAppoB, II, 110 
I^ttoii,TI,U 

HKc&nlfly, VI, 100 
Macedonia, J I, 130, 168 
HadilaTelU. his creed, IV, 26; 

writlnga of, IV, 2Q 
llademo. Carlo, IT, M 
Ifaenads, II, 104 
Maeterlinck, Tl, 114 
Magellan, IT, 269 
Magna Cbarta, crjtitaiixea Isde- 

peodent IdeAS, IT, 9 ; Ave privl- 

legea ot IV, 8 
Magnetlam, VI, 6S 
Mahomet, early teachlnsa. III, 78; 

hlstoiT of. III, 73 ; weahensa of, 

III. 60 
Habometaidsn], qpread ot III. 90 
Mabontetan voiid, III, 00 
UalntenoD, Mmfc de, V, 81 
Mftjor^mns, III, 100 
Makart, TI, 178 
Maleaherbes, V, 120 
Man, QreA Ideal. II, M; Greek 

pocdtJon of, II, 20; protecUon In 

indnatry, TII, 117 
UAn-at-Armii, dntlee of. III, 127 
Manet, TI, 152 
Hanetbo, I, 158 

Manifesto of FrankfOrt, T, M7 
Mansart, T, 71 
Mantegim, Infloence on Gloraiml 

Bellini, IT, 187 
HantUla, III, 96 

Uann&ctnreB, Pbceiddans, I, 245 
Uapea, Walter, IT, 56 
Harat, T, 163 
Marconi, TI, 68 
Uarcoa Anretlns, II, 192 
Margaret of Navarre, stater ef 

Frande II, IT, 31 
Maila Ldtdsa. V, 2W 



MaHe Asbilnette^ diaiacter, T, 
117; golllotlned, T, 206; hatred 
of; T, 181 ; tactleea, V, 163 

Harlow, Chrlatopher, IT, 72 ; life 
and Death of Dr. Fanatns, T, 1 

Marriage, 11.19; a la mode, T, 84; 
anKMig Tentcnifl, III, 36 ; in 
Gothic Btatea, III, 23 

Hareelllalae, war song, V, 100 

UarshaU of France, T, 234 

Martel, Charlea, III, 4S, 01 

Marx, Earl, VI, SS 

Bfarr Qneen of Bcota, V. 5; por- 
trait br anet, IT, 246 

Haaacdo, IV, 120, 190. 181 

MaakH,I, 79; GreA, 11,40 

Mamllno, IV, 120 

Maaqaea; IV, 68 

UaaaTB, IT, 228, 226 

HatlTea, II, 106 

Hataya, IT, 223 

Uanpaaaant, TI, 106 

Hanpeon, T, 100 

Hanaolna, II, 107; gtatoe of, II. 
118 

Hanre^ VI, ISl 

Mayflower, T, 10 

Mayor, fendal. III, 180; of the pal- 
ace, III, 109 

Maxarbi, T, 68; died, T, TO 

UazElnl, TI, IS 

McFarland, Jobs Horace, VII, 206 
etaeq. 

Meala, III, 25 

Mecca, III, 77 

Mechanics, Babylon, I, 209 

Uedes, I, 221 

Medld, Cosmo dl, encouraged proc- 
resa, IV, 94 

Medld, Loreniode, prophecy about 
printing, IT, 48 

Medld, Marie de, T 62 

Medldne, first school, IT. 62; nadr 
em, VI, 71 

Medina, in, 81 

Melsaonler, TI, 140 

Melsterdnger, III, 187 

Melster BAhardt, IT, 270 

Helancfatbon, IV, 32 ; friend of Car- 
nacb, IT, 288 
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UeloBO do FoFll, IT, 142 

HemUiift IV, 232 

Uonoln, Cardinal Rets, V, 76 : da 
Hontpetuler, V, 80 ; de Serlnsa, 
V, 80; La Broyere, V, 78; Miit& 
de MotterUle, T. SO; Boman, II, 
16S 

HnnphiB, I, 122 

Hw-Bt-arms, III, 122 

Itaulau of Sparta, II, 39 

Henes, of Esrpt. 1. 132 

Uoutbo. I, 112 

HcnUr. I, 61 

UercMurles, Boman, II, 160 

Uerde, TI, 104 

Uwdiant of VtaOca, llie, IT, 78 

HerAanta, Boman. II, 1S2 

Ueredttli, n, 97 

Uanr WiT«fl of msdaor, IT, 75 

HenMr,T,114;TI,78 

UtMKdc period, I, 40 

Uetala, Arab, III. 06 

Metal t7p^ IT, 47 

UMal work, AnTrian, I, 108; 
Btmscan, II, 143; Hebrew, I, 
242; BenaUaonce, IT, 247; Ro- 
man, II, 178 

Uennler, TI, 197 

MasoUnt, T, S4 

Hlcbael Angelo, compoeltlaii, Til, 
00 

Uodtelet, TI, 112 

lOctOtcop^ T, 67 

lUdsommer Nl^fs Dream, IT, 74 

Hlgnard, T, 84 

HUcbo, III. 48 

Mill, TI, 100 

MUlolB, TI, 162 

HUlet, TI, 146 

Bmton, Jobn, T, 4; ParadlM Loat 
and Brained, T, S 

Ulna, Joan de, IT, 68 

Ubdng, TI, 78 

Mlnnaringera, III, 1ST 

MInoan period, II, M 

Uinoe, II, 200 

Hlnstiele, in, 182, 18S; fendal, 
III, 185: Irisb, 111,90 

Mlrabean, a Jacobin, T, 161; and 
Marie Antoinette, T, 168; ante- 



cedents, T, 140; character, T, 

166; died, T, 185; member of 

Tblrd EMate, T, 147 
Mlrabeao, the elder, T, 04 
Miracle ptaya, IV, 67 
Mlsfdonoricfl, Christian to Oaul, 

III, 36; Irish, III, 40 
Mobs, In France, V, 156 
Model, Greek, II, 07 



dee, HI, 97 

Moliere, III, 187; V, 76 rt seq. 

Moloch, I, 244 

Mona. Ill, 62 

Uona Lisa, IT, 151, 156, 167 

Honasterbolce, III. 54 

M<masteries, beginnings of. III, 

IB; In Qothic ttmes. III, lOS 
M<mastlcism, beginnings o^ III, 

IT; brought to Bomsk III, 19; 

organUatkin of. III, IB 
Mondlno, first dteaectliHi, IT, 44 
Monrt, TI, 154 
Monlteur, T, IIT 
Monks, dotlea of, ni. 10 
Montaigne, Michael de^ IT, 6T. 
Montespon, Mme^ de^ T, 81 
Montessorl, TI, 80 
Montpensler, tCmek. T, 80 
Moore, TI, 89 
Moors, conrt «t Granada, III, 98; 

Influence In Spanish America, 

III, 04: Influence in Spain, III, 

02; in Spain, III, 01; IT, 11; 

peraecatlon of, IT, 80 
Moralities, T, 57 
More, Sir Thomas, IT, 268 
Morris, William, TI, 65, 92, IffT 
Morw, TI, 63 

MoMtlc, Benalssanoe^ IT, 24T 
Moscow, T, 42 
MOses, I. 238 
Moeqne, III, 02 
UotterlUe, Hm&, T, 80 
Uoonds, I, 61 
Mourning women, n, 108 
Itomtaln, The, T, 186 
Monrt, T, 126 
Muecdn, III, 92 
Municipal administration, modwn, 

TI, » 
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Unrillo, T, 04 

Muaee de Clunr, III, 38 

Uoaea, II, 6, 66, 100 

Huslc, flnt chtircb. III, 24; Ore^ 

II, eo ; In OotMc States, III, 23 ; 

Irlab, III, GO; Roman, II, 174; 

Spanlflli, III, 95 
Undc&l Infltnuoeiita, Koman, II, 

176 
Uamet, TI, tM 
UTcensn caltare, II, 48 
IfTcouen Period, II, 60 
Hjrron, II, 78 

UytUcsI period of Borne, II, 142 
lt^tb»)0K7t BabylMi, I, 178;BK7p- 

tlan, I, 127 ; of TentoDB, III, S4 
Ujthe, Kgyptlaii, I, 118 



NaUdB, II, e 

Napoleon, T, 213 et Beq. ; Emperor, 
T, 223; First Conanl, V, 223; 
Oeneral, V, 215 ; member of Con- 
sols, T, 221 ; returned from 
Italy, V, 218 

Napoleon III. VI, 8; 17 

Napoleon, Loida, VI, 17 

Nash, IV, 72 

Naaaan, house of, IT, 12 

National Assembly, first, T, 146 

National Oonatltiitloiial Aasmiblr, 
V, 148 

National Guard, V, 162 ; of France, 

V, 151 

National holiday, French, T, 172 

Nationalism, VI, 1; Balkan States, 

TI, 2S; BelKlDin, TI, 20; Doi- 

mai^ TI, 23; France, VI, 1; 

Germany, TI, 1 ; Great Britain, 

VI, 18; HoUand, VI. 20; Idea of, 
IT. I, 2; Norway, TI, 23; prom- 
Isea Internationa Uhui, IT, 19; 
Itome, II, 150; Russia, VI, 21; 
Spain, VI, 10; Sweden, VI, 23; 
Swiss, VI, 22; two basic qaali- 
tles of, IV, 16; ralne of, IT, 19 

Nationality, bow developed, IT, 4 
Navarre, conqnered by Ferdinand, 

IT, 11 
Navarre, Uargaret of, Heptameron, 

IV, flS 



Nave, III, 16 

Navigation Act, V, 12 

NebncfaadnesEer, I, 175 

Nebular bypotbesls, VI, 68 

Necker, T, 120; dismissed. V, J61; 
financial policy, T, 124 

Nekraaof, TI, 124 

Xemean games. II, 36 

Nemoun, de, T. 94 

NeoUttalc Age, I, 43 

N^veo, Pierre le, IT, 87 

Nero, II, 191 

Netherlands, art of, T, 61 ; col- 
onies, T, 00 ; pec«ile of , V, 66, 00 ; 
physical characteristics, V, 68; 
Renaissance In, V, SB 

New AmBterdatn, V, 13 

New Ufe. The, Dante, IT, 60 

New Stone Age, I, 42 

New Zealand, VI, 139 

News letters, V, 19 

Newspapers, V, 4, 20 ; nnder Lonis 
XVI, V, 116; under Napoleon. 
V, 222 

News sheets, V, 19 

Newton, Isaac, V, 18 

Nloea, Council of. III, 4 

Nlcene Creed, III, 4 

Nicholas I, of Rnssla, TI. 11 

Nicholas of Pisa. IT. 94 

NletEBCbe, VI, 121 

Nihilism, VI, S6 

NUdUst, TI, 22 

NIbe, II, 114 

Nile, Influence of, I, 110 

Nimroud, I, a09 

Klneveb, I, 174 

Mobe, II, 113 

Noalles, TIcomte de, V, 162 

Nobility, nnder Louis XVI. T. 182 
et seq. 

Nobles, power of. III, 128; privi* 
leges of, II, 123 

Norfolk, III, 65 

Norman conqnest. III, ISl ; IT, T 

Vonemea In Ireland, III, 51 

Norway, Council of Ttoina, TI, 4 ; 
nationalism, VI, 23 ; woman suf- 
frage, TI, 45 

Notan, I, 27 

Novgorod, guilds, III, 166 
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Horle^ m, 125 

Nonm OigamuD, V, 3 

Nnbla, I, 149 

NTCteiu, of Tbtf>e«, II, 128 

VympbB, II, e 

Oatb of tbe Temds Court, T, IM 
ObMrratorlea, VI, 67 
ObserratoiT, flnt, III, 97 
Odee of Pindar, II, 75 
Odesans, II, 86 
Odin, III, 34 
OdTBsr, n. S6 
Oil, first used, IT, U7; paiotliw, 

I, S5 
Old atone Agt, U 42; Egypt, I, 68 
Ollgarchr. II, 24 
Olrmplfui evmes, II, 88 
OlTminiB, II, D, 68 
Oratory, II, 171 
OrcbardBon, TI, 170 
Ordeal, trial by. III, 43 
Orders, Benedlcttoe, III, 20; 

foundattoDB, III, 19; under Na< 

poleon, T, 282 
Orient, gift to Greece, II, 4 
Oilandd Farioso, IT, 64, IM 
Orleans, III, S9 
Ornamfflit, Aflsyrian, I, 197; bndy, 

I, 79 
Oslrlo, I. 127 
Othello, IT, 75 
Orerbeek, TI, 176 
OTld, 11. 175 

Pacbomlns, III, 19 

Padfic Ocean dlKortfed, IT. 260 

Paderbom, III, IOC 

Page, III, 124 ; educatloii of, III, 
124 

Pageant, Roman, II, 168 

Pagbolo, IV, 176 

Paloe, T, laO 

FaintlnK, Byzantine InflneBcei IT, 
127; composition, I, 82; sarly 
Roman, II, 146; Bgyptlan, I, 
138; nuaustJc, I, 34; fresco, I, 
86; Gothic, III, 222; gonat^e, 
I, 35; kinds, I, 26; methods, I, 
25; nineteenth cuitary, VI, 142 
ct aeq.; of body, I, 76; «U, I, 



8S; Perrfa, I, 288; ttemslsssnce, 
IT, 126; R^TOlasaiice in France, 
IV, 241; Renaissance in G»- 
many, IT, 227; Benitlwnce In 
Netherlands, IV, 216; Roman. 
II, 197; tempera, I, 84; Tene- 
tl&n School, IT, 185 

Palaces, Assyrian, l, 192 ; of Loala 
XTI, T, 138; Renaissance, XT, 
81 ; Roman, 11, 62 

Palais de Jostlce, Eooem, III, 210 

PaleoUthlc, I, 42 

PaleoEolc Period, I, 89 

Palette^ I, 20 

Palladlo, Andrea, IT, 81 

Palladlns, III, 48 

Pahna, IT, 201 

Pandora, II, S3 

PantheiBt, Spinosa, T, 07 

Pantomime, Roman, II, 168 

Papacy, development of, III, 12 

Papal Bee, at time of dharle- 
magne. III, 99 

Paper, IT, 46; Roman, II, 172 

Paracelsus, IT, 42 

Paradise Lost, V, 8 ; Regained, T, 3 

Paris, founded. III, 88; under 
Louis XVI, V, 189; under Na- 
poleon, T, 235 

Paris of Troy, II, 86 

Parlsll, III, 88 

Parliament, T, 8, ; ag^nst Ung, 
T, 10; provincial French, T,108 

Parilamentery Bystem, IT, 10 

ParsUal, III, 187 

Ittrtlienon, II, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88 

Partition of Poland, T. 99 

Pascal, T, 74 

Pasteur, TI, t2 

Pater, TI, 09 

Patridans, II, 160; and Plebea, 
period of, II. 142 

Paul and Tlrglnla, T, 116 

Paul, the Deacon, III, 107 

Paul III, Pope, IT, 162; portrait 
painted by Titian, IT, 196 

Pausanlas, II, 108, 117 

Peary, Robert £1„ TI. 140 

Peasants, under feudalism. III, 
lis, 114 

Peele, IT, 72 
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Peer, in, 189 

P ffl Ma gl am, fordwftn ot Qreeki, 

II, B 
Pelaro, VI, 124 
PehqwDDceUn War, II, 96 
Pttnbroke College, T, 86 
Pendnlnin, IV, 42 ' 
PcushHtt, VI, 47 
Poitateadi, I, 289 
PeiAD. Ill, 98 
PepTi. Samuel, V, 18 
P^valan UbraiTi V, 18 
Penamffn, II, 124, 168; ut oA tl. 

132 
Perldea, II, 97 
Perlda, VI, 128 
Period, .X^gean, II, BO; Aidialc 

Greek, II, S6; Cretan, II, 60 ; de- 

cUofi and fall of Bmne, II, lH ; 

&nnoaii, II, 60; HTcemean, II, 

SO; UrtUcal of Borne, II, 1«; 

Patrid&ns and Plebes, II, 142; 

Unlreraal Rule tn Rome, II, 142 ; 

World Power In Rome, II, 142 
Periods, geologic I, 89 
Perranlt, V, 81 
Psrry, Commodore, VI, 134 
Per^ 1, 221 et eeq. ; arctaltectnre, 

I, 227; art, I, 223, 236; dvHtea. 

tlMi, I, 230, 237; encroadied on 

Greece. II, 74; history, I, 222; 

painting, I, 238; religion, I, 224; 

scolptare, I, 229 
FenqwctlTe^ I, 26 
Feniglno, IV, 146; tao^ Ba- 

Ibael, IV. 164, 106; tewAer of 

Raphael, IT, 148 
Pe«talOBxl, VI, 80 
Peter, the Great, V. 4% 41 
Peter, the Hermit; III, 161, 16S, 

166 
Petition of Rights, T. 9 
Petrarch, Invented the aomwt, IV, 

68; work known In Spain, IV, 

SO 
Petri. IV, 181 
PetK^rad, V. 41 
Pewter, Benalsaancet IT, 200 
PUdlas, II, 83, 92 
Philip AngnstDB of Franoe, IT, 6 
PUUp, the Bardy, tranb of, IV, 107 



PhUIp of IfacedoQ, n, 120^ 162 

Philippe Bgallte, T, 161 

PhUlppInee dIscoTeied, IV, 20O 

PhIlQa^>herB, Gre^ II, 94 

PMlOBOtAy, BecgBon, VI, 86; 
Bocken, VI, 36; first edtool, IV. 
62; Greek, II, 66; Hell^il8tt<:^ 
II, 136 et aeq.; In nlnetevitb 
centorr, TI, 33 ; Roman, II, 196 
<t seq. 

Pbcralda, 1, 244 et aeq. 

Phoenicians, II, 163 

Phonograph, TI, 62 

Photography, VI, 61 

Pbr7n^ II, 102 

Pbtba. I, 127 

Phrridans, Roman. II, 161 

Pbrrica, modem, VI, 59 

Ptiralocratea, V, M 

Picaroon, IT, 69 

Plcts, III, B7 

PIcttuea, PompellaiL IL 202 

Pier. Ill, 194, 196 

Pletro, IV, 148 

ngments, 1,83 

Pllgrtmagee, in, 16S 

Pilgrims' ProgroM, Tbe^ T, IS 

Pillory, III, 188 

Pllon, IV, 119 

Pllotj, Ton, TI, 178 

Pindar, II, 76 

Plntnrtcdilo, IT, 144 

Phvnesl, T, 11& 

Plritbona, of LapUhl, IL 7T 

Plsano, IT, 06 

PltU Palace, IT, 81 

Flarro, IT, 262 

Place de la Concorde^ T, 238 

Plagnes, II, 86; III, 163 

Plato, II, 11, IS, ^ S8; adopted 
teaddng of Aristotle, II. 14 ; re- 
dlscoTorr of his writbigs, IT, 88 

Plebelana, II, ISO 

Heladea, The, IV, 67 

PUnj, II, 123 

PUnr. the Tonnger. II, 165 

PlnUrch, II, 138 

Plains, n, 101 

Poetry, In Gothic times, HI, 24, 
28; Gr«ek. II, 65 ; Irish, ni, 90 ; 
Roman, II, 165, 174 
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Poland, Congress of Tlenmii TI| 
2; Uabometanlsm, III, 90; na- 
Uonallty In, IV, 18; partition of, 
V, 99 

Polemic wrltlnga of monkg, III, 26 

Police, modern, TI, 49 ; under Na- 
poleon, T, 227 

PoUgnac de, T, 182 

PollKnac, Mme., T, 164 

Pollux, II, 147 

Polo, MafBo, IV, 257 

Polo, Harco, IT, 267 

Polo, Nlcolo, IV, 267 

Polycletns, II, 81 

Pompadour, Mme. de, V, 92 

Pompeii, II, 191 

Pope, Alexander, V, 22 

Porcelain, rreacb, T, 103; Serrea, 
V, 104 

Porta, IV, 178 

Portraits, Gredc, II, 179; Boman, 
II, 179 

Portngal, foanded colonlee, V, 47 

Poseidon, II, 6 

Pottery, beginning of, I, 71, 96; 
earl7 ornamentation, I, 101 ; 
BgTptlan, II, 117; Hebrew, I, 
242; lake dwellers, I, 97; Mid- 
dle Empire, Egypt, I, 146; Per- 
sia, I, 234; Polynesian, I, 96; 
Pueblo, I, 90; wlieel, I, 99 

PouBBln, V, S2 

Pnefect, Roman, II, 163 

Praxiteles, II, 98 

Pre-IIUzabetlian dramatists, IV, 
69 

Prehistoric America, I, 62; man, 
I, 42 

PrMS, under Louis XVT, T, 141; 
under Napoleon, V, 231 

Priam, of Troy, II, 49 

PrtesOy, V, 168 

Priests, Egyptian, I, 162 

PrImltlTe man, I, 44 

Primogeniture, III, 68 

Prince, III, 123 

Prince, The, MaddavelU'i first 
work, IV, 25 

Princes, lay, HI, 130 

Professions in feudal times, III, 
119 



Professors, Irish, m, 81 

Prophyliea, II, 84, 68 

Provence, claim of first modem 

literary language, IV, 50; Indl- 

ytdualism, and, IV, 23 
Pmd'hon, V, 170, 241 
Prussia. V, 44; began, IV, 18; 

Coundl of Vienna, VI, 8; repre- 

eentatlye govemment, VI, 41 
Psychology, VI, 79 
Ptolemy, I, 16S 
Public health, IV, 48 
Pufendorf, V, 90 
PogUlares, II, 172 
Purcell, Henry, V, 18 
Puritans, V, 0, IS 
Pythian gameSt n, 89 

Quay. V. 94 

Queen Anne's War, V, & 

Quentln, the BUcksmlth, IV, 224 

Qnerda, QIacomo della, IV, 95, 97 

Qnesnay, V, 94 

gulntilUoii, II, 76 

Rabelais, Francois, "Do Ab Toa 
Will," IV, 68 

Races, Oreek, foot, II, 30; Greek 
horse, II, 31 

Radne, V, 78 

Raebum, Henry, T, 81 

Rake's Progress, T, 34 

Balei^ Walter, IV, 70, 71 

Ralph Royster Dolster, first Eng- 
Ush comedy, JV, 38 

Rameses I, of Egypt, I, 166 

Barneses II, I, 166 

Bamjnes, 11, 149 

Banke, von, VI, 121 

Ransom, III, 129 

Rape of the Bablnes, It, 147 

Raphael, IV, 164 to 176; compo- 
altlon, VII, 69; Bardmel's Ma- 
donnas. IV, 172 

Ranch, VI, 186 

Ray^ John, IV, 43 

Raymond of St OlUes, III, 167 

Reade, VI, 06 

Recall, VI, 43 

Beferendnm, VI, 48 
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BefbRnation, CatboUc^ tV, SIS I 
ProteetRnl^ IT, 272 

Beform BlU, Enillab, TI, 18 

B«Ioniied Cbnrcb, T, 10 

Bccnanlt, TI, 160 

BellcUm, AWrlan, 1, 18S ; Britain, 
III, 68 i oonfllct with Greek 
tboncht, II, 12; dorliig Frendi 
IteTolntion, T, 20G, 200; Qre^ 
II, 1, 6, 7 ; Gre^ explained na- 
ture, II, 11 ; In nineteenth cen- 
tor;, TI, 33; Persia, I, 224; 
munmaiy of Greek, II, 9; Tea- 
tonic tribes, III, 34 

Bembrandt, T, 65 

Bemos, II, 144 

Benalaaance, IT, 1; antedated by 
OHnmerce, TI, 36; architecture^ 
IT, 78; architecture In Bngland, 
IT, 89; ardiltoctnre In France, 
descripUon, exterior. Interior, 
IT, 80, 86, 87; architecture In 
Bpaln, IT, 92; decline la Italy, 
T, fia; IndlTldnal came to his 
own, IT, 22; In Bngland, IT, 
84; In Flanders, IT, 33; In 
France, IT, 32 ; In Germany, IT, 
82 ; Id Netherlands, T, S9 ; maa'a 
curiosity, IT, 29; painting, IT, 
126; iMdntlngs In France, IT, 
241 ; palntlnKa In Germany, IT, 
227; paintings Id Netherlands, 
IT, 216 ; painting, Tenettan 
SctKxd, IT, 186; reason for 
awakening, IT, 78; reasons for, 
IT, 2, S; revired Interest In 
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